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Harold L. Ickes: Coal Rationing Ahead? 


(See Special Report) 
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How They Deliver Victory Ships 
in 150-Ton Slices! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in tires strength and durability at your service. 


gal seen some pretty big war mud they helped build the Alaskan Remember the angry, 3 of B. 2 
loads on our highways lately. But Highway. Under blazing desert skies Goodrich when next you buy truc 
did you ever see one like this? High as _ and in sand that cuts like steel filings tires. And remember to see your 
a house, heavy as a locomotive, it’s a they brought up the men and muni- __ B. F. Goodrich dealer first. 
ptefabricated segment of a Victory Ship _ tions that pushed Rommel 
On its way to the sea. out of Africa. 

Just look at that driver! He’s dwarfed As for everyday jobs— 
almost beyond recognition by the pile _ they're doing them, too. U 
of steel at his back. And look at that and down the land whe 
trailer! It’s as long as a railroad flat liner Silvertowns are setting 
car, Yet trailer and 150-ton load roll amazing new mileage rec- 
smoothly and safely along—on B. F. _ ords on all types of trucking 
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Goodrich Speedliner Silvertowns! operations. And while you 

Ever since Pearl Harbor these sturdy, | may never have to move ship FI 
teliable Speedliners have been deliver- sections or fight your way RST IN RUBBE 
ing the goods under the most grueling = through mud and sand, it’s R 












Conditions ever faced by man or ma- __ certainly reassuring to have 
chine. At 50 below and in hub-deep — such mighty reserves of Woe, 








JEWELS FOR THE QUEENS OF SEA AND SKY! 
Here the minute jewels at the Elgin Jewel 
Plant are “spotted” in preparation for the 
diamond drill which bores the centers to micro- 
scopically exact diameters. This is just one of 
the 70 operations required to produce fine 
instrument jewels for naval, aviation and 
military purposes. 





SPLIT-SECOND SALVOS DEPEND ON JEWELS! 
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ver 5000 highly polished jewels are 
O needed to keep each of America’s 
great battlewagons ticking like a watch! 

100 and more jewels are used in the fire 
control mechanism. 100 in the navigation 
instruments. More than 4000 in the en- 
gine room alone. 

Many of these jew els are only 1/25th of 
an inch in diameter. All 5000 of them 
could fit into grandma’s thimble. All are 
vital! For they help bring to our fighters 
of the seas the maneuverability, the pre- 
cision, it takes to carry on this modern, 
split-second war. 

The Elgin National Watch Company is 
proud that it is today producing a major 
share of these jewels on Government 
order. At the Elgin Jewel Plant, sapphires 
and rubies—so hard only a diamond will 


cut them—are shaped, drilled and _pol- 
ished to within 1 10,000 of an inch. 

These Elgin jewels are used on the full 
range of precision war devices Elgin itself 
is producing—and on the instruments of 
many other makers. They are helping to 
fight this war on the instrument panels of 
planes and tanks as well as aboard ship. 

Thus, in one more way, Elgin carries on 
in wartime its 78-year old tradition for 
fine American craftsmanship, precision 
and service. 


“ELGIN : 


GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 











ELGIN JEWEL BEARING (shown ap- 
proximately 12 times actual size) 
before mounting in a ring of metal 


for use in the mechanism of a pre- 


cision instrument. Elgin makes 40 
different kinds of jewels—has been 
assigned the task of producing the 
most complicated types. The Elgin 
Jewel Plant is America’s largest. 





In addition to jewels, Elgin makes on Government order all the following precision instruments and timing devices: 


SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE « RAILROAD AND FRANSPORTASION WATCHES 


NAVIGATION WATCHES + STOP WATCHES + AVIATION CLOCKS + TANK CLOCKS « SERVICE WATCHES « COMPASSES + TIME FUZES FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT PROJECTILE. 








They Are Expendable 


N the language of the Navy a ship is 
] expendable if it can be sacrificed to 
protect a larger and more valuable force. 


On the production front railroad cars 
and coaches and engines are expendable 
—for, to those charged with winning the 
victory, they are less valuable these days 
than the materials of war they carry. 


Ask any traveler, or any shipper about 
the war job being done by these tireless 
servants of steel and wood. 


All previous records have been broken. 
Despite the fact that thousands of old 
cars and locomotives have been brought 
back from retirement and pressed into 
service, the freight now carried per car 
and per engine is the highest in history. 


But the situation is not without its cost 
—to the country as well as to the roads. 
For rails and engines and cars wear out 
with wse rather than with age. And during 
the war emergency they are being “con- 
sumed” at an enormous rate. 


It is not to be expected, in the midst of 
total war, that such equipment can re- 
ceive normal maintenance and repair. The 
men and materials this would take are 
needed for ships and tanks and guns. 


But if our railroads could put away in 
a tax-free reserve the earnings that would 
now be spent on such repairs (were it 
possible to make them), it would help to 
solve the problem. After the war, when 
the work can be done, the roads could put 
themselves back in good order. 


If the railroads could make the repairs 
now, the cost, of course, could be charged 
to their normal expense of doing business. 
But because they cannot, the money is 
subject to tax as “profits.” 


No thinking American wants us to face 
our post-war reconstruction with impov- 
erished and depleted railroads. And one 
of the best ways to guard against it is to 
allow the railroads to set aside now tax- 
free reserves for deferred maintenance. 


The iron horse is expendable in war- 
time. But he is also indispensable to our 
American future, 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
Cleveland, Ohio 











The nation’s finances. Treasury De- 
partment observed the end of the Govern- 
ment’s financial year by issuing a review of 
the national finances: Total expenditures 
during the year ended June 30 were 
$78,179,000,000; net revenue receipts were 
$22,282,000,000. Net deficit for the year 
is $55,897,000,000. That puts the national 
debt up to $140,796,000,000, or more than 
double the debt outstanding a year ago. 


Point costs up. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration raised the point cost of many 
rationed foods, lowered some others: 

Meat: Effective July 4 to August 1, 
the cost of beef is higher by one point, 
making most preferred cuts nine to 13 
points per pound. Veal, veal cutlets, veal 
loin and rib chops, and similar lamb and 
mutton cuts were raised one to two points. 

Fish: All canned fish items were raised 
by four points except oysters, increased 
two points. 

Fats and oils: Margarine and lard were 
reduced one point. 

Dairy products: Cheeses other than 
Cheddar cheese were reduced one point. 

Canned foods: Advances of one to 
seven points were made in charges for 
seven vegetable items, and five canned 
fruits were increased two to four points. 
Five vegetable items were decreased from 
eight to six points. 


Dependency allowances. Approved by 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee was 
a bill to increase the Government’s contri- 
bution to enlisted men’s dependents. The 
bill would increase the allowance for chil- 
dren to $18 for the first child and $11 for 
each additional, and would extend allot- 
ment benefits to the three highest noncom- 
missioned grades as well as to the first four. 


Auto transportation. Developments 
affecting automobile transportation: 

Gasoline: Local boards outside the East- 
ern area prepared to send application 
blanks to the 20,000,000 motorists expected 
togrenew requests for basic A and D ra- 
tions. Present rations expire July 21. 


The March of the News 





Tires: OPA said motorists in the Eastern 
area holding A cards will not be eligible 
for replacement tires during July. In the 
rest of the country, tires will be sold only 
for cars used in occupational driving. 

Use tax: As the deadline for obtaining 
the $5 federal auto use tax stamp passed on 
July 1, Senator Mead (Dem.), of New 
York, and Representative Celler (Dem.), 
of New York, introduced identical bills to 
repeal the tax for the next six months on 
the ground that “use” of automobiles is 
limited by mileage restrictions. 

Taxis: Office of Defense Transportation 
tightened restrictions on cab operations, 
prohibited any increase in cabs a company 
had in service on Sept. 1, 1942. 


Gasoline and oil. Demands by Petro- 
leum Administrator Harold L. Ickes that 
he be given control over gasoline and oil 
rationing were rejected by War Production 
Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson. In- 
stead, Mr. Nelson announced agreement 
on an over-all policy for the handling of 
petroleum supply and distribution prob- 
lems by the WPB, the OPA, the Petro- 
leum Administrator for War and the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. Principal 
change under the agreement is the setting 
up of an advisory body, Petroleum Ra- 
tioning Policy Committee, consisting of 
representatives of the four agencies and 
the War Food Administration. To ODT 
will be given the added task of determin- 
ing the distribution of petroleum products 
among the various classes of transport, in- 
cluding passenger cars, within the total 
amount allotted for this purpose by PAW. 


Women’s Army Corps. The President 
signed a law changing the name of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps to Wom- 
en’s Army Corps and _ transferring the 
Corps to the Army of the United States. 
At the same time the War Department 
announced that it will accept applicants 
for direct entry from civilian life into the 
WAC officer candidate school. Applica- 
tions may be submitted in writing to any 
recruiting office. 
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Another Fortress Is 


Amammoth door is raised. Without fan- 
fare, another Boeing Fortress is rolled 
out—ready to fly! 

Looming huge and mysterious in the 
half-twilight, the Fortress beneath its 
trim, classic lines sheathes interior struc- 
tures and that are 
durable and complex. 


installations both 


Despite the many difficulties entailed 
in building so complicated a weapon, 
Boeing is able to hatch out Flying For- 
tresses* in constantly accelerating vol- 
ume, because it has reduced even the 


most involved procedures to simple, 


Hatched 


accurate operations which can be learned 
quickly. This means manufacturing plan- 
ning of the highest order. 

Each part, each function, each as- 
sembly (and they total thousands) had 
to be arranged and tooled. Boeing, for 
example, developed more than 100,000 
special tools to do the job. 


One result is that Boeing’s output is 
the greatest of any aircraft manufacturer 
—per man, per machine, per unit of floor 
space. Today, Boeing is building Flying 
Fortresses at a rate eight times greater 
than 


the month before Pearl Harbor. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Further, the results of Boeing’s plan- 
ning are, in turn, helping other companies 
to speed up America’s aircraft produc- 
tion. For, under the BDV agreement, 
Boeing has made its plans and specifica- 
tions available to both Douglas and Vega 
which also build Boeing Flying Fortresses. 

. . . . 


Once peace is won, you can look to Boeing's 
research, design, engineering and manufac- 
turing genius to bring you many a new and 
interesting product . . . with the sure knowl- 
edge that if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound 
to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


. 
THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS’ AND 


STRATOLINER’* 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


For jungle or ski troops—a new kind of cheese! 


Troops are carefully conditioned for 
the kind of country in which they will 
fight. But that’s not so easy to do with 
the food that keeps them fighting! 


One package of food from the pro- 
duction line may fry in a tank on hot 
desert sands — while the next freezes 
on a sled in Alaskan snows. But they 
should taste the same — and taste good 
— wherever they’re eaten. 

That has meant many headaches for 
the Army Quartermaster Corps and the 
food processors who supply them. But 
they've been cured, repeatedly, by 
And National 
Dairy scientists have helped. 


American ingenuity. 


Cheese is a good example. For emer- 
£ Pp 
gency use in arctic and tropics, National 


Dairy laboratories developed a de- 
hydrated, compressed cheese that keeps 
well anywhere and takes less shipping 
weight and space. Selected American 
Cheddar Cheese is processed and dried 
into fluffy, golden powder — then 
pressed into compact, convenient cakes 
as emergency rations that can be eaten 
three ways. 


When guns are hot and time is short, 
the cheese ration can be eaten as is — 
like a candy bar. Or it can be mixed 
with water to make a tasty spread for 
bread, Or the mixture can be set aside 
for an hour or so and then sliced. 


Best of all, this versatile cheese bar 
is rich in the nutrition of milk — 
nature's finest food—high in protein, 


and full of the energy fighting men 
need. And it’s only one development 
of National Dairy research. We are 
working on others that we hope will 
play a part in ending the war and 
enriching the peace. 


Dedicated to the wider use and bette 
understanding of dairy products as human 
food ... as a base for the development 
of new products and materials . . . asé 
source of health and enduring progres 
on the farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 











Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protecti# 
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Taking a longer-range view.....In the war itself: 

The submarine appears to be beaten as a major war menace. 

Air control rapidly is shifting to U.S. and Britain in both oceans. 

Italy should be knocked out before many more months have passed. 

Japan is losing at sea, on land, in the air, wherever contact is made. 

So: There are few real war worries. It is just a matter of time and effort. 














But: Taking the longer view on affairs at home..... 
Money is becoming superabundant; is beginning to be a drug on the market. 
Wages are being inflated to a level that will face postwar deflation. 
Prices are getting out of kilter, skyrocketing in food, stable elsewhere. 
More than 10,000,000 men are drawn from farms and factories into armed 
services. And: Millions of women, youths, old people are taking their places. 
Industrial plant, machinery, is vastly expanded. 
The farm plant is being expanded on a very great scale. 
War is enriching some groups; is upsetting the lives of others. War at the 
same time is creating dangerous maladjustments in production, prices, wages. 
¥ So: Worry over domestic problems is growing as war worries fade. 


























The split between the President and Congress is becoming fundamental. It is 
of greatest importance as an influence on war and postwar policy. 
In the President's case.....Mr. Roosevelt is doing this: 











; He is cementing his ties with labor leaders. Food policy, labor policy, 
STAMPS price policy, tax policy, rationing policy, all are as labor leaders ask. 


He is breaking openly with farm leaders. He is rejecting farm bloc advice 
on price policy, subsidy policy, production policy, labor policy. 
3! He's showing less interest than of late in the ideas of businessmen. 
In brief: The President appears to be turning somewhat to the left. He is 
listening more to labor advice, less to advice of other groups. He is bringing 




















1g men the New Deal group back into positions of power. See page 15 for that story. 
opment . 
Se al In the case of Congress.....Congress majorities are doing this: 
will Showing a definite slant to farmer, businessman, middle-class views. That’s 
od F true in tax policy, in labor policy, in subsidy policy, in other policies. 
alien. They are showing a definite antilabor slant. Antistrike law. Farm Security 
cuts. Bar to food-price subsidies. Cold shoulder to more Social Security. 
d better They're following businessman advice, more nearly than labor advice, on tax 
's human policy, on price subsidies, on labor policy, on any policy in dispute. 
— In brief: There is a wide gap between the White House and Congress. There 
proges is the making of serious trouble for the future, the prospect of a division that 
ind cities can prevent adequate control over inflation forces; that can create antagonisms 
that will add to troubles of postwar adjustment. 
Politics sharpens the Congress-White House cleavage. Reasons why..... 
1. Mr. Roosevelt is forced to make his alliances, to fix course for 1944, 
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2. Farm bloc opposition inclines the President to a closer labor alliance. 

3. A tie-up with labor involves a definite swing to the left. 

4. Opponents of Mr. Roosevelt also must think of 1944 and make their plans. 

5. As Mr. Roosevelt turns left, these opponents turn to the right. 

And: The country starts to line up for a bitter political fight in the 
midst of war. Effects of this fight may be very far-reaching before it ends. | 














The Roosevelt-Congress division carries over into U.S. foreign policy, into 
the issue of what this country's relations will be with the rest of the world. 
Mr. Roosevelt inclines to the group that favors an outright alliance with 
the British, maybe with the Russians, as a basis for running the world. 
But: Any formal alliance would require approval of two-thirds of the Senate. 
It is highly improbable that that approval would be forthcoming, that the Senate 
would approve an outright alliance involving commitments around the world. 
Congress, on the other hand, inclines to more nationalism, to outright 
U.S. possession of key world bases, to less formal alignment with any nation. 
There is beginning to be the making of a new argument in this situation. 











Now to get back to matters of more immediate concern..... 

Car use: There is much chance-taking in use of an automobile for vacation 
travel. The continued tight gasoline situation is causing waves of enforcement 
of the ban on pleasure driving. One might strike you on vacation. 

Rail travel: Some improved means of travel priority is coming. Officials 
are finding that they have more and more difficulty traveling on U.S. business. 
The tightest situation, apparently, is west of Chicago. 

Coal rations: Any rationing of coal probably will be at the dealer level; 
probably will be only an informal rationing for the average consumer. Still: 

It is wise to get in your winter's supply as early as possible. 

Fuel oil: No bigger rations in sight. 

Salary increases: It is best, where possible, to justify an increase on one 
of the grounds not requiring prior Treasury approval. Treasury isn't so lenient. 








As for the situation in food..... 

Potatoes will be very abundant, probably at reasonable prices. 

Fresh vegetables soon should be abundant; should decline in price. 

Fresh fruits are to be short this year, with prices high. Crops were hard 
hit by the late spring freeze. Transportation is a factor, too. 

Bread grains still are abundant. There will be plenty of flour. 

Pork should continue in large supply. It could flood the market if price 
policies encouraged marketing of some of the huge hog population on farms. ! 

Beef supplies are tied in closely with price policies. A price policy that d 
encouraged marketing could give this country plenty of meat for a period. ( 

And: The President's price roll-back plan isn't much of a factor in living 
costs. It might save the average family 50 cents, or a little more, a week. 
Increasing supplies, as new crops mature, are influencing prices right now. 




















When it comes to the matter of personal taxes..... 

It is highly improbable that Congress will accept the Treasury suggestion f 
that individuals could well afford to pay another $10,000,000,000 in taxes. 

And: It is equally improbable that Treasury's spendings tax idea, designed 
to raise $6,500,000,000 from individuals, will be accepted by Congress. 

The withholding tax that took effect July 1 isn't to be as painful as many 
people imagined. It simply withholds a tax payment that has to be paid sometime. 

However: The employer has his troubles. And: The man with an income that is 
large enough to require a supplemental income tax return will have his troubles 
when he has to make out a new return in September and maybe another in December. 





— 
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See also pages 23, 27. 50. 
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> The men in this picture are not interested in 
American post-war plans. They are making plans 
of their own. 
Strangely, both plans have at least one common 
objective. Both seek to abolish unemployment. But 
by different methods. 
While Americans are planning to provide jobs for 
free men through private enterprise, the Japanazis 
would solve the problem by simply making slaves of 
conquered peoples. In fact, right now there are 
nillions of Frenchmen, Poles, Danes, Czechs, Dutch, 
Belgians, Greeks, Burmese and Filipinos slaving in 
Axis war plants . . . being forced to turn out wea- 
pons of war for extending this slavery to the entire 
world, 

Which set of post-war plans—freedom or slavery 
—is finally placed into operation may well be de- 

cided on the production lines, in the research labora- 
} tuties, in the management offices of American in- 
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They’ve got some post-war plans of their own 





dustry. For unless free Americans can beat Nazi 
slaves in the battle of production, we can lose the war. 

Most of America’s workers realize this. They are 
more than willing to work and sacrifice in order to 
protect their freedom. Take, for example, the 4000 
workers who are today engaged in making Ethyl 
antiknock fluid for use in high-octane military gaso- 
lines. These men and women are determined to make 
good their wartime slogan, “Every drop of Ethyl 
counts.”” They are determined to deliver enough 
Ethyl and deliver it on time, to win the fight on 
their particular sector of the battle of production. 





ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to un- 
prove the anttknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 








Do you know 
what an 


IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 


Really Does? 


Using coal, America’s permanent 
fuel supply, as the most economical 


source of heat.... 


Iron Fireman car- 
ries coal from the 
bin or hopper to 
the fire in a steady, 
even flow. 





Iron Fireman de- 
livers coal to the 
fire and mixes it 
with air—approx- 
imately 15 pounds 
of air for each 
pound of coal. 





Iron Fireman makes 
an efficient fire, 500 
degrees to 1000 
degrees hotter than 
normally obtained 
by hand firing. 





Iron Fireman does 
this firing jobunder 
the direction and 
constant supervi- 
sion of mechanical 
‘brains’ and ‘hands’ 
that never tire and 
are always alert. 





Is it any wonder 
that Iron Fire- 
man coal firing 
is America’s pre- 
ferred source of 
heat and power? 





Commercial and industrial models now 
available. Write Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
3432 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Factories: Portland, Oregon; Cleveland; Toronto 





AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: | 


YOU CAN sometimes make statements 
to your employes setting forth the facts 
regarding your negotiations with a union 
without being held to have violated the 
Wagner Act. One employer was absolved 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
from charges of unfair interference aris- 
ing from a letter he addressed to strikers, 
stating his position in bargaining negoti- 
ations and advising them that they 
needn’t join a union to keep their jobs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct as a business ex- 
pense, for tax purposes, the reserves you 
set up to take care of possible liabilities 
that may result from delivering goods. 
Such a reserve in one case, involving the 
delivery of scrap metal abroad, is held by 
a federal circuit court to be a contingent 
liability not allowed as a business expense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect greater supplies of 
canned tuna fish and similar varieties in 
the months ahead. War Food Administra- 
tion announces that the entire output of 
canned tuna and tuna-like fish packed 
after June 27 will be available for civilians. 


- ~ + 


YOU CANNOT continue to buy all the 
types of chain that you customarily keep 
in stock. Simplified practices have been 
ordered for chain manufacturers, elimi- 
nating a number of special-link designs for 
welded and weldless chains. The order is 
issued by the War Production Board to 
conserve materials. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT sell waste lubricating 
oil and re-refined lubricating oil as fuel oil 
until a ceiling price has been obtained 
from OPA. 


“< * * 


YOU CAN now carry as large an in- 
ventory of lead as you wish. Inventory 
restrictions on this metal have been lifted 
by WPB. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT always authorize your 
company to buy and sell its own stock 
without incurring a tax liability. A com- 
pany that reacquired 50 shares of its own 


stock to accommodate a retiring officer, } 
and two years later resold the stock to 
another officer at a higher price, is held 
by a federal circuit court to have realized | 
taxable income. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT continue to hold un. P 
limited quantities of linseed oil. WFA 
has imposed inventory restrictions on this ‘ 
oil, requiring all holders of 240,000 pounds } i 
or more to set aside 25 per cent for the | 
Government. Manufacturers are directed 
to reserve 45 per cent of future production |} 
for the Government. 


* + * 
YOU CAN pass on to your customers |) 
the increased mill prices for Western pine |) 
lumber. OPA makes this ruling. pb 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain a higher | 
markup margin for meat and soap ina 
large retail store if the store provides the 
fullest retail service, such as clerks, deliver- 
ies and telephone service. This modifica- 
tion is allowed by OPA to care for those 
whose volumes compare 
with stores with low markup margins but 
which give customers greater service. A dis- 
trict OPA office must approve the change. 


stores business 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deliver antifreeze solv- | 
tions other than the permanent types, in 
new containers of less than _five-gallon ¢ 
capacity. This WPB order applies to a- 
vilian deliveries and excepts antifreeze de- 
livered for military or export orders. 


YOU CAN, if you are a distributor of 
farm equipment, obtain some 50 hard- 


to-get items more easily. W.PB has or- | on 
dered manufacturers of these items to set 
aside varying percentages of their output | th 
for farm distribution. Amounts to be set fli 
aside range from 6 per cent of brass valves | de 
to 95 per cent of harness equipment. | pc 
* * 
YOU CAN obtain steel wire for making os 


shoes as an operating supply and, there- 
fore, need not file applications for allot- m 
ments of the wire under the Controlled is 
Materials Plan. WPB makes this defini- 
tion of steel wire for footwear. fly 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of | Al 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tat Untrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Always before, the discomfort of 
flying up where the atmosphere is thin 
had set a ceiling for transport flight. 
Above 8.000 feet, many people’s ears 
began to pop. Above 10,000, some 
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“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
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folks got sleepy, even dizzy. 


eve Been Asked: 


HOW LABOR LEADERS NOW MUST OPERATE 


(The Connally-Smith War Labor Dis- 
putes Act imposes, new obligations on la- 
bor unions and outlines, for the first time, 
a definite war pattern for relations between 
employers and employes. The law speci- 
fies just what union leaders must do in 
future labor disputes, and tells employers 
just what remedies they can use in dealing 
with their workers’ representatives. Both 
employers and union members are asking 
how the new war labor law affects them.) 


Does the Act require change in relations 
when common disputes over wages, 
hours or working conditions arise? 


No. Ordinary grievance procedure is ex- 
pected to operate in all plants. A union 
representative will present his case to an 
employer through regular channels and 
both are supposed to follow rules laid 
down under the Wagner Act in bargain- 
ing. The Act specifically states that pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(the Wage and Hour Law) are to be fol- 
lowed. The Connally-Smith Act applies 
only when disputes might lead to strikes. 


What happens if an employer and a 
union can’t agree? 


The same thing as now. The Labor De- 
partment’s Conciliation Service is called 
in, and, if conciliation fails, the Concilia- 
tion Service notifies the War Labor Board. 
After the War Labor Board gets the case, 
the issues will be examined and recom- 
mendations made as at present. Both 
unions and employers are expected to 
adopt the recommendations of the Board. 


Has the WLB any increased powers? 


Yes. The War Labor Board now can order 
employers and employes to appear before 
it and it can go directly into a federal court 
to compel their appearance. The Board 
also can take charge of a case on its own 
motion if members believe that a labor dis- 
pute threatens to interfere with the war 
effort. The Board, further, gets specific 
statutory power to settle disputes and to 
lay down rules governing wages and hours, 
and all other conditions usually included in 
collective-bargaining agreements. In reach- 
ing these decisions, however, the Board 
must conform to terms of the Wagner Act, 
and Wage and Hour Law, Price-Control 
Act, and other laws. In effect, this amounts 
to compulsory arbitration. 


What must a labor leader do if a union 
threatens to call a strike? 


He must notify the Secretary of Labor, 


the War Labor Board and the Labor Re- 


lations Board that a dispute exists and 
outline the issues to these agencies. Then 
the union must not call a strike for 30 
days. During that time, attempts will be 
made to settle the dispute, but, if it still 
exists, the Labor Relations Board is to 
take a secret strike ballot. 


What risk does a union leader run if he 
fails to give notice of a strike threat? 


If a strike is called without notice, union 
leaders can be sued for damages by the 
employer, or by the Government if the 
Government is damaged. Suits can be 
filed in any federal district court that is 
legally empowered to hear the case. 


What if a strike is voted after the 30- 
day period? 

The President, presumably, will order the 

Government to seize the plant if war pro- 

duction is jeopardized. 

What about unauthorized 

strikes? 


sudden, 


The President can seize a plant where a 
quick strike takes place. Or the employer 
can sue those responsible for the unau- 
thorized strike for failure to give proper 
notice of the dispute. Some lawyers be- 
lieve that any worker who strikes can be 
sued, as well as the local union and its of- 
ficers, and even the national union and 
its officers, if they are within jurisdiction 
of the federal court where the strike oc- 
curs. The precise, legal remedies of the 
employer on this point, however, are not 
yet clear. 


Some lawyers believe that an employer’s 
damage suit will be strengthened if he 
has a no-strike clause in his union con- 
tract. However, sudden strikes are rarely 
authorized by union leaders and _ there 
seems to be some doubt whether the union 
officials could be held responsible in court 
for the unauthorized acts of their mem- 
bers. Union leaders expect some attempts 
to freeze loca! union funds in instances 
where “wildcat” strikes take place, but 
not many suits are anticipated. 


What takes place when the Government 
seizes a plant? 


Workers are supposed to return to work 
with the same wages and working condi- 
tions that prevailed before the seizure. 
Severe penalties apply if they interfere 
with war production by strikes or slow- 
downs, or by encouraging strikes or slow- 
downs. They can be fined up to $5,000 
or imprisoned up to one year, or both, for 
any such violation. 


Are unions stopped from bargaining 
when Government controls a plant? 


No. The Act provides that a majority of 
employes or their union spokesman may 
apply to the War Labor Board for a change 
in wages or working conditions, or that 
the Government agency operating the 
seized plant also may apply for such 
changes. The War Labor Board then de- 
cides the case in the usual manner. 


How long can the Government keep 
control of a plant? 


The law provides that a seized plant “shall 
be returned to the owners thereof as soon 
as practicable” and in no event shall the 
plant be kept longer than 60 days after 
production has returned to normal. The 
Government is the judge of when produe- 
tion returns to normal. During the period 
of Government control, however, the War 
Labor Board is supposed to settle the dis- 
pute that led to the seizure. 


Does the law prohibit maintenance-of- 
membership contracts with unions? 


Some observers see a “sleeper” provision 
in the Act that bars maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clauses by requiring the War La- 
bor Board to follow terms of the Wagner 
Act in making its decisions. Other ex- 
perts, however, say that there is nothing 
in the Wagner Act to prevent the Board 
from sanctioning maintenance-of-member- 
ship clauses. Maintenance-of-membership 
clauses are expected to continue to be or- 
dered by WLB at least until a court test 
of the issue. 


Can a union make contributions to politi- 
cal campaigns? 

Not in national elections. The Connally- 
Smith Act makes it unlawful for unions to 
contribute “to campaign chests in elections 
for President or members of Congress. 
Penalties for such contributions are maxi- 
mum fines of $5,000 against the union and 
$1,000 against union officials who make 
them. 


Can a union leader ask union members 
to make contributions to political 
campaigns? 

Yes. There is nothing to stop individual 

contributions to campaign funds, but con- 

tributions cannot flow out of a union 
treasury. 


Is the law designed to be permanent? 


No. The War Labor -Disputes Act ceases 
to be effective six months after the end of 
the war. 
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Gentlemen, he’s tired. This patient and vener- 


able creature is the most overworked piece of 





machinery in the world. For countless centuries the 
old one-horsepower hay burner was the most efficient 
engine we had, and he has done much of this world’s 
work. 

Today, aeronautical engineers have packed a horse- 
power into a few ounces of metal, and more than 
2,000 horsepower into a single engine. Tolerances 
are measured in thousandths of an inch, and bear- 

ing smoothness is measured in millionths. 
There’s a reason for such precision as this. Into the 
oliti- cylinders of that finished engine will pour a torrent 
of 15-ton explosions at the rate of hundreds of 
~ j Na ; , blasts every second during the million miles of 
pes es ‘ é + flight that is the life expectancy of the engine. 
nasi ; 
a » ‘ . Today, Jones & Lamson machine tools, engineers 


And that, brother, is horsepower! 


and service men will be found on every airplane 
nbers SS f A ' engine production line in America, helping to make 
litical yak possible this miracle of power ... They are at your 
idual | 14 . ; , i service. Call upon them now. 
t con- | re 
union 
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more valves that are vital to production. 


WHERE NIGHT LIGHTS BURN 
VALVES ARE ON THE JOB 


N plants large and small all over this country, the lights 


America needs valves in amazing quantities—needs the 
right kind of valves and needs them in a hurry. It is the 


control of the engineering back of these valves, control in 


the laboratories, control of every step in their production 


from the raw material to the finished product—control in 


are burning every night to make the products of Victory. their distribution and control of their final application of 


And wherever lights are burning, valves are operating —in 
a large majority of cases Crane Valves. Valves controlling 
the power surging from boilers—valves saying “stop and 
go”’ to oil, gas, water and air—valves playing an important 


part in controlling the flow on process lines—valves and 


the right valve to the right job that has made Crane flow 
control so important to America at war. Flow control 
promises new and better service to American industry 
when the war ends. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


The manufacturing facilities at the Crane Chicago Works are today devoted exclu- 
sively to producing valves for Navy, the Army and war industries. When the war is 
won and American Manufacturers turn to peacetime production the tremendous 
capacity of Crane Chicago Works will again be devoted to producing valves for you. 
Industry may expect in the future, as in the past the same exacting standards of 
quality that have characterized Crane products for more than 88 years. 


At every step in its manufacture every Crane Valve is checked 
and re-checked to safeguard the quality that the name Crane 
stands for. Shown above is a final inspection, under pressure. 
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A NEW BRAIN TRUST: 
NATION’S POLICY MAKERS 


Little-Known Group That Wields Vast Powers Behind the Scenes 


How decisions of boards 
and administrators are 
set aside by inner circle 


A new Brain Trust is at work here guid- 
ing policy and making decisions on domes- 
tic issues. This Brain Trust, like its early 
New Deal counterpart, is generating ideas. 
At the same time, its individual members 
are wielding directly a vast amount of 
power. 

The whole Brain Trust conception had 
faded into the background during prewar 
years in Washington. It has revived grad- 
ually as the President devoted more and 
more of his personal attention to military 
strategy and world diplomacy. To direct 
domestic affairs, Mr. Roosevelt began to 
turn to former members of Congress whose 
executive and administrative experience 
had not previously been very broad. 

It is at this point that the outlines of 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUDGE ROSENMAN 
Idea man 
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a new Brain Trust began to appear. There 
already was a little group around the White 
House, headed by Harry Hopkins and in- 
cluding Judge Sam Rosenman and Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, who served as idea men 
and who wielded extensive power. Then 
Justice James Byrnes, a Southern con- 
servative, was given rather broad power 
over domestic policy. 

Ben Cohen, former member of the New 
Deal and Cohen, im- 
mediately turned up as right-hand man to 
Justice Byrnes. Edward Prichard, aged 27, 
also assumed great importance in the of- 
fice of Justice Byrnes. Mr. Prichard is a 
former law clerk for Justice Frankfurter, 
a former staff member of the La Follette 


team of Corcoran 


Civil Liberties Committee and a former 
legal adviser to the War Production 


Board’s labor division. When Judge Fred 
Vinson, another Southern 
moved into the job of Justice Byrnes as 
Economic Stabilizer, while Justice Byrnes 
was elevated to the job of War Mobilizer, 
Mr. Prichard stayed behind as Judge Vin- 
son’s right-hand man. At the same time, 
Ganson Purcell, now chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, a for- 
mer Frankfurter protege and one of the New 
Deal group, joined Judge Vinson’s staff. 


conservative, 


Previously, Prentiss Brown, on taking 
office as Price Administrator, found a very 
large group of New Deal advisers. Mr. 
Brown, in broad matters of policy, now 
looks for advice to Richard Gilbert, the 
former economic adviser to Harry Hop- 
kins and then to Leon Henderson. Mr. 
Gilbert is one of the leading exponents of 
pump priming. Right now, Judge Marvin 
Jones is becoming oriented as War Food 
Administrator. Judge Jones is another 
Southern conservative. He finds that the 
ideas and plans of Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel 
are being strongly advanced as a guide in 
war food policy. Dr. Ezekiel is one of the 
original members of the New Deal and at 
least a part-time member of the original 
Brain Trust. 

These men are the more prominent 
members in the policy-making end of the 
new Brain Trust. Their importance is en- 





hanced by the very great grants of au- 
thority that Congress has given to the 
executive department and by the very 
great amounts of money that are avail- 
able for use by the Executive. To assure 
that these powers are not delegated in a 
way to give any official, not acceptable to 
the inner group, too direct a line of power, 
much individual another 
member of the group, Wayne Coy, watches 


or too power, 
over and supervises the drafting of execu- 
tive orders that delegate portions of the 
President’s power. Mr. Coy is Assistant 
Director of the Budget. Care is taken by 
the Budget Bureau to assure that lines of 
authority are crossed sufficiently so that 
individual administrators are provided with 
enough jurisdictional disputes to prevent 
any one of them from gaining too much 
power or prominence. 

It is against this background that re- 
cent Washington events are to be viewed. 

Chester Davis, before resigning as War 
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BENJAMIN COHEN 
Behind Mr. Byrnes 


Food Administrator, ran head on into Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr. Prichard and Mr. Cohen, 
who were shaping national food policy. 
The War Labor Board, in its battle with 
John L. Lewis, discovered that it also was 
in a tangle with Abe Fortas, right-hand 
man to Harold Ickes, and another mem- 
ber of the inner group. This Board found, 
too, that its wage orders could be vetoed 
by Mr. Prichard. Jesse Jones, as head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., and 
Vice President Wallace, as head of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, waged their 
now-historic fight as the result of a tangle 
of authority that grew from an executive 
order devised by the Brain Trust. Judge 
Rosenman is an adviser on the drafting of 
these orders which seem to each official to 
give this official almost unlimited powers, 
but which, experience shows, serve as an 
incentive to fight other officials who ap- 
pear to have been given the same powers, 
or a veto power. 

Today’s Brain Trust is an important part 
made up of officials who exercise authority 
without public responsibility. A few ex- 
amples of actual reported experiences 
show how this is so. 

In one case, Ben Cohen drafted regula- 
tions that sought to limit the gross income 
of any individual in the United States to 
$67,200. These regulations sought to fix 
a salary limit which Congress specifically 
had refused to set. They were regulations 
for which the Treasury Department had 
to assume responsibility, although in real- 
ity it opposed the exercise of this question- 
able authority. An act of Congress was re- 
quired to change this situation. 

In another case, Chester Davis, as War 
Food Administrator, discovered that Mr. 
Cohen, Mr. Prichard and Mr. Gilbert had 


decided on a program for rolling back prices 
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and had decided that meat and butter 
should be the object of the roll-back. Mr. 
Davis was ordered to take responsibility for 
a policy that was decided for him by in- 
dividuals not known to the public. More 
than that, after the policy was announced, 
Mr. Davis asked and was assured that no 
starting date for the roll-back would be 
announced until rules and regulations were 
ready. The little group of planners made 
the announcement anyway and turmoil en- 
sued as affected industries tried to do busi- 
ness without knowing on what basis they 
were doing business. There were no rules. 

In a third case, the War Labor Board 
granted a wage increase to canning indus- 
try This caused 
trouble for the dried-fruit industry which 
looked to the same labor market for its 
workers. The Board then granted a sim- 
ilar increase to dried-fruit workers to ease 


workers. increase soon 
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RICHARD GILBERT 
Behind Mr. Brown 


the situation. Mr. Prichard, exercising au- 
thority without responsibility, vetoed the 
dried-fruit increase. It was necessary for 
the Labor Board to devote time and atten- 
tion in an effort to induce Mr. Prichard to 
change his mind so the canning industry 
could operate. 

In one more case, the Labor Board, 
seeking to force John Lewis to recognize 
its authority, had to engage in a White 
House argument with Abe Fortas, who 
insisted that Mr. Ickes should be empow- 
ered to settle the dispute outside the Labor 
Board. 

In still another instance, Donald Nel- 
son, as War Production Board chairman, 
thought he had been given power by execu- 
tive order that rivaled that of the Presi- 
dent himself, only to discover, in trying 
to test that power in arguments with other 
administrators and with the Army and 


Navy, that the power was in name only, 
It really did not exist. 

Those are just samples of day-by-day 
developments. They reveal the essential 
difference between the new Brain Trust and 
the old Brain Trust. Many of the mem. 
bers of the Brain Trust of early days held 
office as assistant Cabinet secretaries and 
openly assumed responsibility for their 
ideas and acts. Except for Mr. Fortas, Mr, 
Gilbert and Mr. Purcell, the new Brain 
Trust is one of much greater anonymity, 

Mr. Hopkins assumes responsibility for 
few decisions that he makes. Judge Rosen- 
man has no official title and exercises his 
power by inducing the President to reor- 
ganize some people out of jobs. Justice 
Frankfurter is on the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Prichard and Mr. Cohen act very much in 
the background, as does Dr. Ezekiel, who 
is credited now with a food-price and pro- 
duction-control plan favored by the inner 
circle. Under this plan, the Government 
would contract to buy the full production 
of key crops, on contract with farmers, and 
with the military using 
some of their immense appropriations to 
pay higher prices so that the public could 


resell, services 


get its food at a subsidized price. 

It is this situation of jumbled respon- 
sibility and authority that now disturbs 
Congress and, in part, leads to the division 
between the executive and legislative de- 
partments. 

Top-ranking officials and leaders in Con- 
gress find it more and more difficult to ob- 
tain access to the President. That access is 
largely reserved for the group that makes 
its headquarters inside the White House. 
In this group are several members of the 
new Brain Trust as well as Justice Byrnes 
and Judge Vinson, who depend heavily on 


other members of that group for advice) 
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Resentment aroused 
by White House circle 
rather than President 


Congress, distrustful and in open revolt 
against President Roosevelt’s domestic pol- 
icies, is fighting its way stubbornly toward 
a summer recess. The differences between 
the Capitol and the White House have 
been magnified and toughened to a granite 
hardness. There is no clearly visible present 
basis of compromise, although the whole 
structure of the defensive line against in- 
flation is at stake. 

What Congressmen hear while they are 
at home will determine the heat of future 
battles. At the moment, the best that lead- 
pers can hope for is to make tenuous and 
emergency plans to keep the Government 
running through the recess and table the 
hotter issues until members come back to 
Washington. The leaders are fighting for a 
breathing spell to let tempers cool. 

But already the revolt has run so strong 
that grave fears are expressed for the effect 
of the Washington battling upon home- 
front morale. Group has been set against 
group in the Capitol. Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
pressed fear in his message vetoing the 
Commodity Credit Corp. bill that class 
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Subsidies: He opposes ... 
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would be set against class in the country. 

The farm bloc has been at the forefront 
of the opposition to the President’s effort 
to keep prices from rising. Its mark may be 
found upon many of the slaps that Con- 
gress has taken at the White House. In 
most of the victories against the President, 
the farm bloc has been joined by spokes- 
men for business. A combination of these 
two has defeated the labor group in Con- 
gress, time after time. And Mr. Roosevelt 
is most often associated with the labor 
group in congressional minds. All of these 
groups cut across party lines, though Re- 
publicans, wherever possible, always have 
joined eagerly in any move that would em- 
barrass a Democratic President without 
laying themselves open too widely to a 
charge of hampering the war. 

At the forefront of the drive to prevent 
the payment of subsidies to roll back 
prices were farm spokesmen from the 
South and the Middle West. They put 
through the amendments to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. bill which led to the 
presidential veto. In this, they were joined 
by business groups. The labor members op- 
posed. Enough of the adherents were un- 
certain of the effect to enable the House 
to sustain the veto. A simple grant of 
funds will enable the agency to operate 
until Congress gets back to town. 

The farm and business groups still sus- 
pect Mr. Roosevelt of trying to coddle 
labor. They recall that, in the early days 
of preparations for defense, the President 
said he thought the job could be done 
without sacrificing social gains. 

A suspicion of softness toward labor is 
cited by men who think the President 
should have led the way bluntly toward a 
hard war from the beginning. What has 
happened, they say, is that people were led 
to think they could win without sacrificing 
social gains. The farmer saw business mak- 
ing profits and labor getting high wages. 
He saw no reason why he should not get 
his own profits. And the only way he 
could get them was through higher prices. 

Thus the farmer and his spokesmen in 
Congress regard the effort to hold the price 
line as a gesture that freezes his own in- 
come from the sale of commodities that 
he has sweated to produce while the busi- 
nessman and labor are allowed to earn 
high profits and wages. Basically, this is 
the idea that lies back of the drive 
against subsidies. Farm spokesmen believe 
there is an inequality of sacrifice. 

The alliance between farm and business 
spokesmen is tightened by a broad distrust, 


WHAT MAKES CONGRESS REVOLT 


Distrust of New Deal Aims Strengthens Farm-Business Alliance 


which runs through Congress, of the men 
around President Roosevelt, a distrust of 
the atmosphere of the White House rather 
than of Mr. Roosevelt himself. It is a dis- 
like for the backstage connivings. 

Congress voted a staff of secretaries for 
the President. But, instead, he uses an 
unofficial set of advisers: Harry Hopkins, 
Judge Samuel Rosenman, J:stice Felix 
Frankfurter and others. This distrust and 
a feeling that policies were being made 
elsewhere has helped kindle the fires of 
congressional anger that have blazed up 
around the Office of War Information, the 
Office of Price Administration, the National 
Youth Administration, the Farm Security 
Administration and the National Resources 
Planning Board. Congress suspected the 
agencies of designs that were not clearly 
stated on the surface. 

But, even if Mr. Roosevelt got rid of all 
of his old friends, there is no certainty that 
he could quell the revolt in Congress. The 
differences are as wide as those between 
Judge Marvin Jones, the Food Administra- 
tor, who now favors subsidies, and Chair- 
man Fulmer, of the House Agriculture 
Committee, who does not. Mr. Fulmer had 
wanted a food czar, but he wanted Chester 
C. Davis to have the job. He lost his zeal 
for a czar when Judge Jones moved up. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MARVIN JONES 
- « » he favors 
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The Battle of Washington: 
A Round-by-Round Record 


Controversies Among Highest-Ranking Officials 
That Have Punctuated Progress in the War Effort 


Struggles among agencies 
and individuals to 
obtain additional power 


Acrimonious disputes are still rising 
among Washington officials. They have 


seethed for two and a half years. The bat- 
tles have been so numerous and tempestu- 
ous as to all but crowd news from the fight- 
ing fronts out of the public mind. Few war 
agencies have escaped them. President 
Roosevelt last week advised reporters to 
study their files to learn how the arguments 
had started. 

A storm center throughout has been the 
agencies fathered by the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National De- 
fense, recreated by Mr. Roosevelt in the 
summer of 1940. Of the original member- 
ship of NDAC, only one is now left in an 
active directive capacity in Washington. 
He is Edward R. Stettinius. Jr., head of 
Lend-Lease, no longer associated with the 
long line of NDAC offspring. All of the 
other persons have gone. Chester C. Davis 
has come and gone twice. 

The disputes, often over power, began to 
rise from a welter of conflicting jurisdic- 
tions early in 1941. During the summer and 
autumn of 1940, America was slowly chang- 
ing to a war economy. It was shaping defense 
plans, drawing contracts, building an Army. 
In January, 1941, Mr. Roosevelt changed 
NDAC into the twin-headed Office 
of Production Management under 


50 per cent cut in automobile production. 
It finally stuck. 

Leland Olds, chairman of Fed- 
Power Commission, and Mr. Ickes. 
Problem: Who would handle defense power 
problems? Mr. Ickes held his ground. 

September: Internal row in OPM over 
material allocations. Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board created. 

October: William Donovan, Co-ordinator 
of Information, vs. Lowell Mellett’s Office 
of Government Reports. Archibald Mac- 
Leish got power over both in the Office of 
Facts and Figures. 

November: Mr. Ickes vs. Jones. 
Issue: A contract Mr. Jones had with 
Aluminum Co. of America. Mr, Ickes called 
it not in the public interest. Mr. 
silent. 

January, 1942. Mr. Knudsen against 
Mr. Hillman. Problem: Conversion of the 
auto industry to war work. It finally was. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Henderson. Question: 
Rubber production. Nothing 
then. 

Mrs. Roosevelt vs. Mr. 
Retraining of auto 
get anywhere at the time. 

February: To end conflicting statements 
and arguments, Mr. Roosevelt ordered 
public officials to clear their utterances 
through Mr. MacLeish’s OFF. 

April: Henry A. Wallace vs. Mr. 
and Secretary of State Hull. 


August: 
eral 


Jesse 


Jones was 


happened, 


Issue: 
didn’t 


Knudsen. 


workers. She 


Jones 


Issue: Giving 


Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


the Board of Economic Warfare control 
over stock piles and power to deal directly 
in international trade. Mr. Wallace won. 
But Mr. Jones still signed the checks. 

May: Mr. Wallace vs. Mr. Hull. Issue: 
BEW and foreign trade. Mr. Hull won. 

June: Robert R. Guthrie, resigned War 
Production Board official, and Philip Reed, 
and other dollar-a-vear men in WPB. 
Issue: Conversion of industries to war 
work. Outcome, a draw. 

August: Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell 
vs. Mr. Nelson. Issue: Shall Army or 
civilians run production? The General won. 

Mr. Nelson vs. Generals Somervell and 
Henry H. Arnold. Question: Steel for car- 
go planes. Mr. Nelson won. 

President issued his cease-bickering order. 

September: Reese Taylor and Mr. Nel- 
son. Problem: Allocation of steel. Mr. 
Taylor went out of WPB. 

October: Three high officials said war 
was running against the United Nations. 
Two others said neither farm nor industrial 
production could be bragged about. Mr. 
Roosevelt returned from a tour of the 
country and said Washington reporters 
and officials did not know what they were 
talking about. 

November: Manpower Director Paul V. 
McNutt vs. his Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee. At stake: Worker mobilization. 
Mr. MeNutt lost. 

January, 1943: Rubber Director Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers vs. Under Secretaries Pat- 
terson of War and Forrestal of Navy. Is- 
sue: Fight for materials. James F. Byrnes 
worked out a compromise. 

Mr. Jeffers and Director Elmer Davis, 
of the Office of War Information. Problem: 
Mr. Jeffers talked without submitting his 
statements to Mr. Davis. Outcome, a draw. 

February: Ferdinand Eberstadt, in charge 
of materials for WPB, vs. Charles E. Wil- 
son, in charge of production. Issue: Di- 

vision of materials among Messrs. 
Jeffers, Patterson and Forrestal. Mr. 





Messrs. William S. Knudsen and Sid- 
ney Hillman. And here is what the 
files show of the fights since then: 

February, 1941: Donald Nelson 
offered his resignation as chief buyer 
for defense. Reason: He was tired of 
arguments about what industry 
should be turned to defense. Mr. 
Roosevelt talked him into staying. 

May: Secretary Morgenthau vs. 
Leon Henderson, of the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, and Marriner Eccles, of the 
Federal Reserve. Issue: Excise taxes. 
Mr. Morgenthau won. 

June: Harold L. Ickes and the 
Knudsen-Hillman OPM. At stake: 
Steel for a pipe line. After long de- 
Mr. Ickes won. 





lays, 
July: Mr. Knudsen vs. Mr. Hen- 
derson. Issue: Who was boss of 


OPACS ordered a 


civilian supply? 
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THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVES IN A SHOE 


Nelson fired Mr. Eberstadt. 

April: Elmer Davis vs. 14 writers 
for his Office of War Information. 
Question: Whether OWI was putting 
a propaganda slant on its news by 
working advertising and promotion 
men into key spots. The writers quit. 

May: Chairman William H. Davis, 
of War Labor Board, vs. James F. 
Byrnes. At stake: Power of WLB 


over wages. Outcome uncertain. 





June: Chester C. Davis vs. Fred 
M. Vinson. Issue: Power over food- 
growing policies. Mr. Davis re- 


signed. 

Mr. Wallace vs. Jesse Jones. Issue: 
Power over BEW’s buying. Mr. Wal- 
lace apparently won. 

July: More battles of Washington, 
big and little. For this list is only a 
handful of the more important ones 
that have happened. 
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Long and costly fight 
seen ahead before troops 
enter Berlin and Tokyo 


Japan is backing up under the weight of 
the first U.S. offensives of 1943. The Ger- 
mans and Italians are seriously hurt by 
British-American bombing offensives that 
are a prelude to invasion. 

Yet: The course of this war, as appraised 
by professional military men, still is not 
one that leads to the prospect of early or 
easy victory during the present year. 
What follows is a broad outline of the 
war's course as it appears to these im- 
portant experts. Stress is beginning to be 
placed on the situation within the United 
States, where divisions within the civilian 
@opulation are causing concern not only 
to this country’s military leaders but to 
those of the Allies as well. 

As these military men see it: 

In the over-all situation: An end to the 
war is not yet in sight. Bombing alone 
will be inadequate to win the war. There 
nally will be realization that the fight 
lived will be long and hard and costly. 

Summer probably will bring distressing 
mews of losses as the fighting spreads. It 
will become clear how slow is the progress 
oward Berlin and Tokyo. 

There is not enough progress and good 

ws from the Russian front. The Chinese 
ituation is unsatisfactory and deteriorat- 
ng. There is increasing dependence by the 

lies on the United States. 

That is on the pessimistic side. 

On the optimistic side, damage to Ger- 
many by air is extensive. Damage to Italy 
by air is becoming great. There is impres- 
sive improvement in antisubmarine opera- 
tions in the Atlantic. Ship production is 
on a very great scale. 

Offensive operations are under way again 
in the Pacific and promise important re- 
ults. All of this means definite progress 

the war. 

In the situation at home. The military 
is not yet receiving 100 per cent support 
of the civilian population and is not en- 
tirely trusted by the civilian branch of 
the Government. 

The chaotic domestic situation is as 
greatly to be feared as an enemy. It lends 
comfort to the enemy. It reflects a deterio- 

ation in the American political character. 
ickering may force better administration, 
‘ith a greater voice by the military—in 
tder to get on with winning the war. 

In the case of Europe. Italy would like 
get out of the war. 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON THE WAR 


Favorable Military Moves Offset by Dissensions on Home Front 
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CLEARER SAILING: The U-boat death rattle grows louder 


Industry in Germany, France and the 
Low Countries is materially hurt by the 
bombing to date. Submarine building and 
supply are being retarded. 

Germans are preparing defensive posi- 
tions along the Mediterranean, the West 
Coast of Europe and in Russia. Primary 
German planning is directed to meet Al- 
lied efforts at invasion. 

The Russian war effort continues to be 
essential and satisfactory although it prob- 
ably cannot be decisive. It is expected that 
Germany will make serious overtures to 
Russia. 

The Allies are establishing bases as 
steppingstones to further extensive efforts 
directed at Europe. The difficulties of 
establishing and maintaining large forces 
abroad are coming to be appreciated. The 
Mediterranean now is open to traffic 
and is easing the problem somewhat. 

In the case of the Pacific. The Japa- 
nese are being weakened somewhat by 
continuing attrition of their forces. Japan’s 
shipping losses are considerable. 

However, the Japanese are in strong 
positions in China and the East Indies. 
Morale and resources still are adequate. 
Important oil sources are the object of 
much defense preparation. 

Increased Chinese activity is an urgent 
necessity. The Chinese position is weak and 
can be improved only by large-scale as- 
sistance from this country and England. 
A Burma offensive is important, but has 
been slow, partly due to physical difficulty 
and partly to politics. 


The Japanese war appears to be a 
rather slow and very difficult operation. 

When it comes to the United States. 
Alaska no longer is in any real danger. 
Kiska will be taken in due time. North 
American shores are in no danger. 

Preparations for offensive use of Ameri- 
can forces on a large scale are far ad- 
vanced. Expanding operations are to be 
expected. 

So: All in all the war appears to military 
officials to be moving in a favorable di- 
rection so far as the military end goes. 
There is not the same confidence, how- 
ever, in the state of civilian affairs. 

There is complaint that the man-power 
situation is allowed to drift. There is con- 
cern over the struggle of organized blocs 
for advantage. 

Also, there is reference to the public at- 
tention being devoted to postwar plans 
and “panaceas” when the war itself shows 
little sign of an early end. There is some 
feeling that the losses that will be suffered 
by United States fighting forces in the 
period just ahead will tend to sober the 
public and lead to disfavor for those who 
insist upon struggling for position in the 
midst of war. 

The view is advanced that the present 
war will be won only when the United 
States is prepared to bring to bear the full 
weight of the war machine it now is creat- 
ing. That time is approaching rather rap- 
idly in the Atlantic and it is coming ap- 
preciably nearer in the Pacific, as the lat- 
est offensive suggests. 
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Income vs. Living Costs: 
Effect on Family Budget 


Fears of Upward Turn of Inflation Spiral as Prices Continue Rise 


Comparing the expenses 
of average household 
now and in prewar years 


The rising cost of living is setting the 
stage for another flurry of demands by the 
nation’s workers for general wage raises. 

These workers are increasing pressure 
for more pay because the cost of living has 
gone up about 26.9 per cent since January, 
1941, while the Government’s wage “ceil- 
ing” provides that no wages be raised more 
than 15 per cent above the rate paid in 
January, 1941. The facts, in more detail: 

Cost of living. The best measuring rod 
available today to shov how the general 
cost of living has gone up is the set of 
figures gathered by the Department of 
Labor’s statisticians. These averages fre- 
quently are criticized as being too low. A 
special committee of leading statistical ex- 
perts is today, in fact, supervising a series 
of studies to determine just how wrong or 
right the Government’s figures are. For the 
present, those figures show the 
city wage earner in this position: 

His food. Food forms the biggest single 
item in his budget and its cost has in- 
creased most. A man making $2,000 a year 
in 1941 spent around $500 for food. Now 
he would have to spend about $750 for 


average 


the same food. Fruits and vegetables have 
led the price spiral. Green beans cost about 
18 cents a pound today, on the average, 
compared with 14 cents in January, 1941; 
potatoes cost about $1 a peck, compared 
with the earlier price of 29 cents; a chuck 
roast costs up to 55 cents a pound, com- 
pared with an average cost of 25 cents in 
1941. Price control has only recently begun 
to slow down food prices. Preliminary fig- 
ures show that prices decreased 1 per cent 
between May 15 and June 15, but they al- 
ready had gone up 17 per cent since May 15, 
1942, when retail price ceilings took effect. 
Price control has held down the other 
cost-of-living items sharply. But the man 
who still has to get along on 1941 income 
pays a good deal more for everything. 
Housefurnishings. If this wage earner 
wants an inexpensive living-room suite, he 
finds that the set he could have had for 
$100 now costs around $140; the bedroom 
furniture at $75 now costs $100; the rug 
that sold for $30 brings $37.50. And lower- 
priced radios, washing mations and re- 
frigerators have just about disappeared. 
Fuel and electricity. The worker pays 
about one-sixteenth more to heat and light 
his home. Hard coal has increased from 
$11.96 a ton in 1941 to around $13.10; 
soft coal, from $9.15 to $9.82. 
Clothing. The suit he bought in 1941 
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for $30 now costs him around $40. He 
probably can’t find a shirt costing less 
than $1.50, except at sales, and shoes cost 
about one-third more. His wife pays about 
#9 for the dress she used to get for $6. 

Miscellaneous. The $2,000-a-year man 
probably spent nearly $450 in 1941 for 
transportation, medical care, laundry, per- 
sonal services, recreation and other custom- 
goods and services. Those same serv- 
ices today, if available, cost about $575. 

Rent. The brightest item in the worker’s 
budget is his rent, if he already was es- 
tablished rent control took effect. 
Rent has increased only slightly. But if he 
is a newcomer in a war-production center, 
he probably is paying far more, in some 
cases three and four times the amount the 
quarters brought before the war. 

The foregoing figures show how the city 
wage earner of moderate income is affected 
by rising prices. They tell only part of the 


ary 


when 


story. for many a price rise is hidden in 
upgrading of former low-priced brands 


and in skimpier portions. 

But what about the other side of the 
picture, the rise in wage rates accompany- 
ing the rise of prices? 

Wages. The factory worker in a manu- 
facturing industry who made $1,500 a year 
in 1940 now makes around $2,250. When 
that dollar increase is adjusted to reflect 
the higher cost of living, his pay still is 
$1,950. So he is better off, relatively speak- 
ing, than he was at the start of 1941. Un- 
organized and white-collar workers in non- 
manufacturing industries have fared much 
worse. Real weekly earnings for the aver- 
age retail-trade worker in March were 6 
per cent below the 1939 average. 

But the significant fact about wages to- 
day is that the cost of living is beginning 
to inch past them in the upward spiral. 
As early as last November, straight-time 
hourly earnings, the basic wage rate, were 
beginning to fall behind the rise in the 
cost of living. During April, average hour- 
ly earnings, including overtime, went up 
slightly, but food went up more. 

Now, with price roll-backs and sub- 
sidies seriously threatened, labor is getting 
set to fight to keep its wartime gains. All 
signs indicate that, unless the Government 
is able to guarantee those gains by holding 
down the cost of living, with special em- 
phasis on food, labor may pry loose an- 
other general wage increase. That will add 
to production costs, probably lead to 
another full turn in the inflation cycle. 
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a AND EVERY TIME AN ALLIED FLIER DOES “CATCH A TRAIN” IN HIS 
3 to- 
ning | CANNON SIGHTS, HITLER HAS ONE LESS OF THOSE 
ne 4 LOCOMOTIVES HE NEEDS SO BADLY 
es SOMEWHERE in occupied Europe, a train boiler. It explodes! ... leaving the track bristling with them. Oldsmobile factories 

is speeding towards an Axis depot, rush- strewn with supplies and equipment that are pouring them out, as wellas cannon for 
anes ing needed supplies for Hitler's war ma- Hitler needs so badly! One man did it— tanks and tank destroyers, and shell for 
t up chine. But Hitler won’t get them. An one man alone in a plane with a cannon! tanksand the artillery. “Fire-power is our 

Allied fighter pilot has spotted this train, This type of automatic cannon that can business” at Oldsmobile — Fire-Power in 
sub- and he’s off to catch it first! Like hun- smash a locomotive with a the quantity and Fire-Power 
tting dreds of others in our “aerial artillery,” single burst of shell, shoot of a ‘quality that will help 


All this pilot has “train catching” down to 
ment an exact science. First he dives, until he 
iding gets the target squarely in his sights. Then 
a he squeezes the trigger, and high-explo- 
sive cannon shell rip into the locomotive 


down any plane that flies, or 
even knock out an enemy 
tank,hasopened upanimpor- 
tant new field of aerial war- 
fare. And today, the skies are 


speed the end of the war! 
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“Corsairs’” 


take off on AEROLS* 


With remarkable smoothness, these Chance Vought 
fighters, called ‘“Corsairs,” race off the flat-top’s 
deck. Enemy ships have been sighted and hunting 


prospects are good. 


Like other American aircraft, ‘‘Corsairs” are Aerol- 
equipped. Thus they can take off and land on a 
flight deck with speed and safety. 


The superb performance of Aerols on today’s war 
planes is but a prelude to the safety and comfort 


they will contribute to after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION -« . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'S LANDING GEAR; 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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ECONOMY OF AIR WAR 


Strategic Bombing as Key to Invasion at Minimum Loss in Lives 





One-tenth of casualties 
of first World War is 


goal of Allied planners THE MEN WE NEED 


The bombing campaign of the Ameri- 
cans and British now is smashing through 
German and Italian defenses to produce 
far-reaching results. One such result is PERCENT 
the Allies’ decision, disclosed by Winston 100 
Churchill, to expand the present bombing 
offensive until every military center in 
Germany is brought under air assault. 
Another result is a sharp downward re- 









vision in the estimates by Allied air of- 75 
ficials of the risks of land invasion of 
Europe. 


If the bombing campaign is carried 
through on the enlarged scale that now is 
y promised officially, the way is expected to 50 
be open for economy in the land invasion 
effort in two highly important respects. 

First, the size of the Allied ground 
forces required for the land operations 
may be reduced by almost one-half. 

Second, the casualty rate in these small- 
er forces may be cut to one-fifth or possi- 
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bly even to one-tenth of what the Allied 4 Be 4; . 4 
losses would be if there were no campaign 0 y oe® « 
of strategic bombing to pave the way for £ lst PHASE 2nd PHASE 3rd PHASE 4th PHASE 
the land invasion that is due by autumn. 
Summed up, such double economy from START OF STRATEGIC BOMBING THEORETICALLY IDEAL TIME FOR INVASION 





the bombing offensive would mean averting 

probably hundreds of thousands and per- 

haps even millions of casualties among 

U.S., British and French ground troops. THE MEN WE LOSE 
Air officials emphasize that the figures PERCENT 

as to the extent of the economy are esti- 










































mates. There can be no final count of 100/~ 
savings in man power until the bombing Rigor) ow 
offensive has been followed through by x ; 
an actual land invasion. But the estimates = yaa 
of the effects of bombing in weakening 7s\— 
enemy resistance and in reducing losses = 
of Allied ground forces are based upon = 
actual experience in North Africa and in = 
the islands near by. = 
The two charts shown here tell the story 50 — 
of savings expected at the different stages PROBJBLE LOSSES AMONG INVASION 
| of strategic bombing. This type of bomb- — 
| ing involves the aerial blasting of all in- -— 
) dustrial and military sources of enemy — = 
power. What the percentages of savings 25 }+—_ oe 
would mean in terms of size and losses = 
of an invasion force can best be seen by — 
applying the percentages to a sample ex- = 
pedition. If, for instance, an Allied army oL 
of 2,000,000 men were waiting to invade 
Europe, the story of the economy of bomb- . ist PHASE 2nd PHASE 3rd PHASE ath PHASE a 
— _ by ere w — me oo, START OF STRATEGIC BOMBING THEORETICALLY IDEAL TIME FOR INVASION 
ir ase. In this phase, the bombing 
attack Cad be just ote started, w ‘th Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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enemy fighter planes and airfields as chief 
targets. There would be no reduction from 
the size of the ground force that would be 
required if there were no strategic bomb- 
ing. Neither would there be a reduction 
in the rate of casualties. In the first World 
War, that rate was 52 per cent for the 
Allied forces actually engaged. 
invasion army of 2,000,000 
would mean 1,040,000 killed, 
and missing. 

Second phase. In this phase, the bomb- 
ing attack would be penetrating deeper 
and would be gaining superiority over 
the enemy’s air defense. This stage now 
is far advanced in Germany. But if the 
land invasion launched while the 
bombing offensive was in this phase, there 
would be very little saving either in the 
size of the ground force required or in the 
number of casualties. 

Third phase. Here the bombing attack 
really would be getting at the heart of the 
enemy’s industrial war machine. The es- 
timated ground force required for inva- 
sion at the end of this phase would be 82 
per cent of the force needed without stra- 
tegic bombing. This would mean a re- 
duction from 2,000,000 to about 1,640,000 
in the hypothetical land force required. 

As for casualties, it is estimated that 
they would decline to about 33 per cent 
of the total land force, if invasion were 
timed at the end of this phase. Consider- 
ing the reduced size of the invasion force 
required, this would mean total casualties 
of about 541,000, compared with an es- 
timate of about 1,040,000 
event of no bombing preparation. 

Fourth phase. Here air power would 
finish its job of paralyzing the production 
and movement of enemy war _ supplies. 
At the end of this phase, the estimated 
size of the ground force required for in- 
vasion would be reduced to 53 per cent 
of that needed without strategic bombing. 
This would cut from 2,000,000 
men to 1,060,000 men, or a proportionate 
reduction from any other ground force 
that might be required if there were no 
strategic bombing. 

But the light casualties in a land in- 
vasion launched at the end of the fourth 
phase of bombing are expected to be the 
crowning economy of air war. Estimates 
are that casualties might fall to about 
one-fifth of the that would re- 
sult from land invasion with no bombing 
preparation. 

Even that low casualty rate might be 
cut still further if American methods of 
precision in selecting and in hitting tar- 
gets were fully used. With such methods, 
estimates are that the numbers of casual- 
ties might be cut to about one-tenth the 
average losses of the Allies in World War 
I, when the land armies had no strategic 
bombing to help them. For the example 
army of 2,000,000 men, this would mean 
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a total reduction of casualties, owing both 
to reduction of the force engaged and to 
the lower rate, from 1,040,000 to about 
200,000. 

That is what air officials mean by the 
If their 
estimates turn out to be approximately 
correct, U.S. and British and French troops 
invading Europe are due to escape any- 
thing approaching the high rate of losses 
in ground fighting in World War I. Then, 
including 9,000,000 Russian casualties, 
there were 22,000,000 Allied casualties out 
of 42,000,000 Allied troops engaged. 

Record of strategic bombing. Allied air 
officials have high confidence in the princi- 
ple of strategic bombing. They feel sure 
that this kind of bombing, fully used, will 
mean big economy of life and effort for 
the winning side. They point out that 
the use of strategic bombing has cut down 
casualties in land fighting in this war. 


economy of strategic bombing. 


Army Air Corps 
GENERAL ARNOLD 
New pattern of action 


Thus, in the great land struggles on the 
Russian front, air power has been used 
not so much in strategic bombing as tacti- 
cally in support of ground troops. Premier 
Stalin admits losses of 4,200,000 Russians 
killed and missing, and puts the losses of 
Germany and her satellites at 6,400,000 
men. Today the Dieppe raid is looked back 
upon as a rehearsal for invasion 
without proper bombing preparation. The 
Canadians in that raid lost nearly two- 
thirds of their invading force. 

But, in North Africa, the Allied ground 
forces closed in after careful strategic 
bombing. Once cornered, the German 
Army surrendered without a finish fight. 
American casualties of 19,000, more than 
half of whom were wounded, were much 
less than had been expected. On the 
heavily bombed islands of Lampedusa and 


( lress 


Pantelleria, 16,000 Italians surrendered 
at a cost of the lives of 40 Allied airmen, 

So air officials contend that the economy 
of bombing preparation is being demon- 
strated gradually by actual experience in 
this war. Then does this mean that this 
war already is in the bag through a free 
and easy method of invasion? The real 
situation, as seen by air officials, is not 
easy and not simple. 

What Allied airmen fight for. The real 
situation is that American and British air- 
men are striving to buy the opportunity 
that seems just around the corner for an 
economical land invasion. These Allied 
fliers are paying with heavy fighting and 
frequently with their lives. 

The German air force seems convinced 
that it must turn back the Allied bomb- 
ing attack now or never. Every Nazi 
plane that can be mustered is being thrown 
into battle to break up the bombing cam. 
paign. The Americans are taking heavy 
losses. They lost 72 big bombers in May 
and 82 in June. The British are standing 
much heavier losses. The 60-day bombing 
offensive has cost the Allies 730 bombers 
and more than 7,000 members of combat 


crews. But even that loss of life is very] 


small compared to the heavy casualties 
that would result from a land invasion 
that lacked all-out bombing preparation, 

But there is only one way to assure 
economy in the land invasion. That way is 
through an Allied victory over the German 
air force. Hence the whole situation centers 
attention on the question whether the 
German air force can escape a decisive 
defeat in the air war now in full swing. 

Germany’s prospects. Allied officials 
regard Germany’s chances in the air, in the 
long run, as not good. Her air strength is 
going down rapidly as compared with the 
air strength of her enemies. The United 
States and British air forces are confident 
they can carry on their offensive despite the 
severest losses that Germany can inflict. 

New pattern for victory. So the Allies 
have a new pattern of action that is chang- 
ing the course of this war. The new pattern 
seeks economy in lives through bigger and 
bigger expenditures of money and effort 
for aviation. It puts new emphasis on pre- 
cision in every step in the bombing process. 
It calls for a new degree of co-ordination 
between air, land and sea forces. 

All these factors add up to the type of 
war which officials believe will mean great 
economy in terms of lives of American and 
British and French soldiers. And high U.S. 
Army officials are saying publicly that the 
new co-ordination of land and air forces is 
rapidly bringing the Allies toward final vie- 
tory. Italy and her islands are nearing the 
stage of land invasion. Germany’s turn will 
come whenever the Allies decide that the 
time is ripe. And the new pattern of vie 
tory can be applied with great effect to 
Japan, when her turn comes. 
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“Now Motor and Gears 


__OIL HAS A 


are \ EVesl=ve TOUGHER JOB TO DO! ° 


CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
CALL IN 


SOC ONY- IME WAS when you'd buy an electric 

- motor and then a separate set of gears. 

VACUUM That used up extra metal; took extra 
time and space to set them up, too. 


So some practical chap decided to put 
them together in the same “house.” 

Gear-motors; like the one above, do im- 
portant war jobs. And the oil you see.is 
vital to their efficiency! 

The oil must stick to the gear teeth and 
prevent destructive wear. 

It must resist oxidation, too. Churning 
of the gears tends to oxidize it—and now 
that they’re in the same “house” so does 
heat from the motor. 


TO HELP MAINTAIN © | 
| 


Here’s where the high quality of Gargoyle 
Oils is important. When jobs get tougher 
their extra margin of protection is real 
preventive maintenance! 

You can’t over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of “Correct Lubrication” in meeting 
your war orders. Give this responsibility 
to one of your men and advise him to 
make use of our 77 years’ experience—the 
world’s greatest in this field! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. ® White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. © Chicago Div. ® White Eagle Div. 
Wadhams Div. ® Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 















Mary’s at work today because 
of an RCA Electron Tube 














ESTERDAY she sat at a machine, record spectral energy, match colors, 
feeding wires into a press that formed measure wire diameters with an accuracy 
them into their required size and shape. of one ten-thousandth of an inch. 
Her hands moved swiftly, automatically, It may be that we can supply your engi- 
close to the dies in that press. neers with information on tubes that will 
Then suddenly it happened. She heard let them design equipment to do some re- 
her name called, turned her head, the dies quired job faster, better, cheaper, or more 
came down—and then stopped. safely than you are now doing it. If it can 





It was no miracle. It was simply the be done the electronic way, chances are 


Magic Brain of an RCA Electron Tube that RCA has the tubes to do it. I or, just as the 
: magic brain of all electronic equipment is 
a tube, so the fountain-head of modern tube 


deve lopme nt is RCA. A curtain of light, reflecting across the front ¥ 

Write Room 410 at address below for the machine and returned to the Phototube 
means of two mirrors, automatically—if inter at 
rupted—locks the controls of the machine in sje 


° . ° RCA, “off” position. m 


“saw” what was about to happen and froze 
the press instantly. 





Today Mary’s on the job—instead of in a 
hospital. All because of an RCA Electron 
Tube. illustrated booklet Electrons in Action at 





RCA is at present supplying government— Ss @:\ 
and industry—with a variety of electron ae | m 
tubes. Not for tomorrow’s world, but for dl 


use today. In our own factory, electron 
tubes are operating not only photo-electric 4 C A F [ b C T r 0 N T lJ B E S 


safety devices but instruments that detect 
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END OF SHIP SCARCITY 


Victory Over U-Boat, Speed in Building Are Solving Supply Problems 


Opening of Mediterranean 
to provide needed carriers 
for import of raw materials 


Without fanfare, almost without notice, 
the United Nations are winning one of the 
most important battles of the war. This is 
the battle of shipping. 

That battle is being won both on the 
sea and in the shipyards. Small aircraft 
carriers, improved detecting devices and 
more escort vessels appear to have con- 
quered the submarine menace. Prime Min- 
ister Churchill reports that there scarcely 
has been a ship loss on the North At- 
lantic since mid-May. Meanwhile, U.S. 
shipyards are turning out merchant ves- 
sels at the rate of five a day. Together, 
these facts promise important consequences 
on the military fronts and at home. 

This turn in the battle of shipping has 
been sudden. Until March, the struggle 
was going heavily against this country and 
its allies. At one time, ships were being 
sunk at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a month, 
carrying valuable cargo to the bottom 
with them. Now this has stopped. The con- 
quest of the submarine, and the expected 
opening of the Mediterranean, promise to 
add the equivalent of 3,000,000 to 5,000. 
000 tons of shipping to the United Nations’ 
pool by reducing the length of voyages 
and keeping more ships afloat. And _ this 
pool is growing each month with the com- 
missioning of almost 200 new ships. 

On the military front, the situation 
means that more cargoes can be de- 
livered and more men and material hurled 
into the conflict. It means that estimates 
of cargo and ship losses can be revised 
downward, and that all requirements of 
the fighting forces can be met. 

Today, for example, tankers can deliver 
almost all of the fighfer planes and tor- 
pedo boats required for shipment by sea, 
as well as oil and gasoline. This double- 
duty use of tankers is being accomplished 
by special devices that enable planes and 
boats to be carried as deck cargo. As a re- 
sult, shipping space on cargo ships can be 
devoted to carrying tanks and guns and 
ammunition and food. 

At home, the improved shipping situ- 
ation means less fear of stalled war pro- 
duction because of material shortages, and 
more supplies for civilians. 

The bauxite situation, for instance, no 
longer is a worry. The War Shipping Ad- 
ministration is meeting all requirements 
for this ore, essential to aluminum pro- 
duction. Canadian plants, ready to begin 
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producing, now have a substantial backlog 
of ore. 

Improved shipping also explains recent 
relaxation of War Production Board con- 
trols over cork and jute. Deliveries of 
nitrates and copper, vegetable oils and 
fibers also are meeting schedules. 

Coffee stocks have returned to normal. 
U.S. coffee drinkers now are allowed a 
pound each three weeks instead of each 
five weeks, and some members of the in- 
dustry predict that, if deliveries continue 
at present rates, coffee rationing can be 
abandoned altogether. 

Sugar quotas from overseas are being de- 
livered on schedule, and supplies of cocoa, 
bananas and other tropical products are 
increasing. 

The New England coal situation prom- 
ises to ease in the months ahead. A num- 
ber of colliers had been switched from the 
New England run to carry bauxite from 
South America to U.S. aluminum plants. 
The improved shipping situation ow 
promises to restore the colliers to their 
usual task of delivering coal to New Eng- 
land by sea. The return of ships to the 
coal-carrying trade also will ease some of 
the strain on the Eastern railroads, which 
have been delivering solid fuel to New 
England. 

The East Coast gasoline shortage, how- 
ever, is promised little relief. Overseas re- 
quirements for oil and gasoline continue 
immense, and this country’s tanker fleet 
is reported to be still too small to meet 


ADMIRAL LAND 
Super cargo space 





military delivery schedules, and, at the 
same time, relieve the civilian supply situ- 
ation on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Still, additional ship tonnage may enable 
vessels to go to more distant points for 
supplies. Tankers, for example, may be 
calling at Caribbean ports instead of U.S 
Atlantic ports for fuel oil and gasoline, and 
British ships may be able to tap Latin- 
American and Australian sources of food 
supplies instead of the United States. This 
shift is in prospect for the latter part of 
the year. 

Latin-American nations, too, may ex- 
pect to benefit from the added supply of 
ships by having their essential require- 
ments filled. Deliveries have met promised 
schedules in recent weeks. This has not 
been true in the past, for, when Latin- 
American demands conflicted with military 
requirements, the Hemisphere nations took 
a back seat. Now, exporters report that 
they have more difficulty finding supplies 
than they do in finding cargo space. 

To sum up: Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, as War Shippimg Administrator, is 
having his problem eased by the Navy in 
its victories over the submarine, and, as 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, is 
solving his own shipping troubles by in- 
creasing the supply of vessels at the rate 
of 20,000,000 tons a year. 

In fact, one of the major problems now 
developing is to find skilled crews to man 
the increasing number of vessels. A short- 
age of deck officers, engineers, firemen, 
oilers, water tenders and skilled seamen is 
reported. To meet this need, the War 
Shipping Administration is training officers 
and skilled personnel in special schools, 
and gives “upgrading courses” to seamen 
so they can get better jobs. 

Officers’ schools are established at Ala- 
meda, Calif., and Ft. Trumbull, Conn., and 
cadet schools are operated at San Mateo, 
Calif., Great Neck, Long Island, and Pass 
Christian, Miss. Apprentice seamen are be- 
ing trained at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and Avalon, Calif. Up- 
grading courses are given at San Francisco, 
New York, and New Orleans, and radio in- 
struction is offered at Huntington, Long 
Island, and Boston. In addition, California. 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New 
York operate State cadet schools and a 
number of unions have their own training 
courses. 

In the months ahead, the War Shipping 
Administration expects no surplus of ships, 
but present prospects are that enough ships 
will be on hand to meet all needs. This 
promises to aid in shortening the war. 
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Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


America’s new offensive in the Southwest Pacific maps the 
direction of a major part of the war that is to be waged against 
Japan during the rest of 1943. Attack is being made on the un- 
derbelly of Japan’s captured empire. The routes of attack lead 
from one key island base to another across the seas toward 
Japan itself. 

The Pictogram shows the main lines of offensive action. One 
starts with the present burst of fighting in the Solomons and 
New Guinea area. That violent action by land, air and sea is 
only preliminary to an attempt to capture Rabaul, Japanese 
base on New Britain Island. 
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But Rabaul itself is only a preliminary objective in a drive 
toward Japan’s key base at Truk Island. And beyond Truk lies 
Guam on the road to Japan. So this path is going to see plenty 
of action. 

A second path of action in 1943 is being flown day after day 
by American heavy bombers. This reaches northwest into the 
Dutch East Indies from the Australian base at Darwin. The 
path extends to the much-bombed island of Timor, and to the 
Celebes and Borneo and the Philippines, all swept by the Japa 
nese conquerors in the early months of the war. Lately Ameri 
can bombers have been pushing farther and farther over the 
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seas and islands that were scenes of those lost naval and air 
battles. One 2,000-mile round-trip flight reached the Makassar 
Straits. This path also will see action. 

A third path will be heard about more often after the passing 
in late September of the monsoon season of torrential rains. 
That is the land and sea route to Rangoon and Singapore. It 
touches Sumatra, Java and China. 

An island empire one-third as big as the United States and 
populated by half as many people is at stake in the military 
Operations that now are starting. And the success of the new 
Offensive will be measured partly by the time required to win. 
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The Japanese strategists seem to feel that they can afford to lose 
a few battles and a few islands, if only the action is so pro- 
longed as to leave them the biggest part of their captured 
empire. 

But Japan has something else to worry about as one offensive 
starts toward her from the south. She also is open to attack 
from the north through the Kurile Islands and from the Cen- 
tral Pacific through Wake Island. If the Japanese decide to 
concentrate defense in one place, the United States fighting 
forces can strike in another sector. And all paths of war point 
toward Tokyo. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM DETROIT “ 


un 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE - 
There has been a tendency to hush up what hap- ‘“‘And so hate became our civic mood. pre 


pened in the race riots at Detroit. The tendency is 
derived from a belief that the less said about it, the 
better. But that’s a way really to promote more ru- 
mor and more turmoil. For indignation and hate are 
easily syndicated throughout the nation, especially 
where the potentialities of race friction exist. 

It should, therefore, be helpful to begin to under- 
stand the background of Detroit’s race conflict. Last 
week we received a letter from the Christian clergy- 
man in Detroit whose comments on the strain in that 
city between management and labor appeared on this 
page last month. This second letter is also worth care- 
ful reading. It follows: 

“The riots here are fevers of a city sick with hate. 
Right now we are looking for some group to take the 
rap. We should be doing some Grade A repenting. It 
is always easier to throw stones at somebody else 
than to cast ashes on your own head. Perhaps we 
shall be able to make a case stick against that ever 
present ‘Fifth Column.’ Or perhaps we shall drag 
some screwball Kluxers out for a big investigation 
with news reels and all. If we could only find a Japa- 
nese or two, the thing would be solved. The trouble 
with most of the Germans is that they are some of 
our best workmen in war plants. Some folks propose 
that it was the Jews who did it, but that does not 
quite stick for it was the Jewish-owned stores that 
got the worst smashing. Now, if we would begin to 
admit a few faults of our own, we might get red faces 
—but it would be good for us. 

“How did Detroit get to be the hate-capital of the 
world? Simply because it is the demonstration city 
in class warfare. Here it was that systematic and ef- 
fective attempts were made to get everybody to hat- 
ing the capitalists. Amusingly enough, it is necessary 
now that we make everybody capitalists—by getting 
them to buy war bonds—in order to win the world 
war. Here it was that we were told that all the trouble 
was with nasty old Wall Street. Our banks were 
closed, and the biggest one has paid dollar for dollar 
despite the looting by every legal process. The em- 
ployer was next the bogey man, plotting the ruin of 
the workers. 

“The street corners were filled with shouters damn- 
ing ‘the bosses.’ The employers, confused and badly 
led, sulked on over-stuffed club chairs and damned 
Roosevelt. 


“People here forgot that intolerance is infectious, It} OP! 
is like a plague which strikes down rich and Poor, the 
black and white, native and foreigner. 

“So the intolerance, which is simply hate in action, | W2 
spread. Two tense situations developed, the one betweeq | he! 
Jew and Gentile, the other between white and Negro, | 5‘ 

“As in every pestilence, there were the great num. | “4 
bers who tried in every way they could think of tp | 
prevent the spread. But there are those who, forgetting 
the laws of moral sanitation, spread the plague of § 2™ 
hate. In the old days many believed that a good) {4% 





plague now and then was necessary for the health of the 
a community. So today there are those who believe 
that a bit of rioting now and then ‘will put them inf ¥° 
their place.’ = 
“You see, many people here not only thought the} 
riots would come but they had no alternative. Men |“ 
would make great speeches for tolerance and then Gi 
privately tell you that some direct action would} ™ 
have to be used. hei 
“That is what confused the police in those first ‘ai 


treat this like a strike or like a riot. In a strike the 
police are merely referees. Their business is to see 
that the rumpus does not spill over too much. If they 


twenty hours. The police did not know whether f 


interfere to protect property or personal rights, they ly 
‘ ' . > | the 

are taking sides in the game and bang goes their - 
badge. Don’t jump on the police about that. They P 
were just citizens who were in a tough spot and who ins 
failed to get a clear lead from the top as to what to pee 
do. They did what they thought best, and that simply of 
was not good enough. , 

“Then Governor Kelly came from Columbus. The } . 

Pai ing 

great decision, when the Governor came, was that ee 





this was to be treated as a riot rather than as a strike. f 

“We have had worse troubles here in Detroit. But 
they were clashes between economic classes and not 
between color classes. Clashes between economic | ot! 
classes are accepted as ‘democracy in action.’ People | ; 
get killed, stores are looted, neighborhood tensions are 
aggravated, but this is ‘winning social gains.’ Nor- ge 
should the worker be blamed for that any more than 44 
the man whose body is full of strep germs should beg, 
blamed for running a fever. It all depends on whether | 
you are going to look at hate and intolerance as4_ y, 
disease, no matter where it happens, or whether you 
are going to call hate and intolerance a democratic) 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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process when it gets going between people who are on 
1s, k | opposite sides of the time-clock and call it a riot when 
they are on opposite sides of the color line. 


“a } “Now what were some of the common people doing 
tion, while the riots went on? The common man was a 
weeq | hero. Without much leadership and with little under- 
egro, standing of principles involved, thousands of ordinary 
num. | citizens worked without sleep to care for the wounded 


of to | and to drain off the pus of hate. 
ting “One of my brother ministers, a Negro, knew that 
1e of ¢ Among three hundred families in his area just three 
good families were the active trouble-makers. He went into 
th of ) these homes time and again to cool off their tempers. 
“One large union had tolerance pickets out. These 
went from store to store, to the gates of the plants 
and on the busses. They joined naturally in the con- 
t the versations and ‘shot the rumors dead on sight.’ They 
Men said simple things in which they had been coached— 
then ‘Great headlines in Berlin tomorrow,’ ‘Let’s not be 
zoot-suiters,’ ‘Let’s keep our mouths shut and our 
heads cool.’ 
first “In one large plant, the union, together with repre- 
«@ sentatives of various groups in the community, had 


lieve 
m in 


vould 


. a recognized that there are carriers of hate just as there 
> see 4 of carriers of typhoid. A quiet study was made, and 
they in this plant a few dozen men and women were quiet- 
they ly interviewed. The things which had gone wrong in 
their their own emotional set-ups were probed and at least 
They partly cured. 
who “To isolate and treat carriers of hate is an act of 
my moral sanitation. The time will come when we will 
ul see that hate is a disease, and we will treat the hawker 
: of hate as we treat the peddler of diseased meats. 
The |. “Attempts were made to solve this problem by forc- 
that ing the issue. To try to make the Negro and white 
etal love each other by legislating beyond the moral sense 
: But of both is to repeat the mistake of prohibition. If a 
parent had two children who were not getting along 





d not 


- | together, he would not try to make them like each 
call | other by banging their heads together. And yet this 


oa is precisely what was attempted here. To try to make 
er! people get along with each other by forcing them to- 
gether is as sensible as trying to make teetotalers by 


- than taking away the bottle. There is another way and we 
id be should begin it now. 

iether “We have been on an emotional binge since the last 
a war. Let’s admit it, face it, and be sorry for it. A big 


dose of repentance is the greatest single thing we 


cratic a 


Race riots will not be prevented by hushing up the facts on the causes that * 


underlie these unfortunate clashes—Need for intelligent discussion by 
members of races affected so that adjustment may be achieved. 


could do to increase our war output. Just as a few 
people corrupt a community by peddling the germs 
of hate, so a few people purify a community by pro- 
moting the sulfa of personal realism. Tolerance is not 
the antidote for hate. Tolerance is the healthy tone of 
a well civic body. We shall never get tolerance by 
dabbing sick cities with iodine of nice gestures. Only 
personal repentance goes deep enough to kill hate.” 

There is need of self-examination among groups as 
well as individuals. We are too prone to think that the 
only way to solve human difficulties is by fighting and 
too prone to believe also that in race riots only the irre- 
sponsible are to blame—as if they alone lose their heads. 

But there’s a history back of every race riot. It’s 
related to the conditions and circumstances in which 
peoples of different races live. The failure to recog- 
nize possible conflict and to assume it will solve itself 
is just as much evidence of irresponsible citizenship 
as letting each individual deal with situations of this 
kind when they become acute. 

Many northern cities in recent years have felt the 
impact of immigration from the South. The economic 
condition of the Negro has vastly improved and will 
continue to improve as high war-wages are paid in 
an era of scant manpower. But precisely because this 
introduces new sociological aspects is no reason to as- 
sume that the problem has not existed before. 

There are intelligent persons in the white and Negro 
races who have dealt before with this challenge to hu- 
man adjustment. Their advice should be sought. Com- 
mittees, for instance, are meeting in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in which members of both races are sitting down 
together to think out a solution. Americans know that 
race difficulties can, in time of war especially, pro- 
duce a dangerous form of disunity. But the outbursts 
are not confined to wartime. The national capital it- 
self saw a shameful race riot a few months after the 
close of World War I. 

It is not by any means a problem that can be solved 
by mere conference. It requires a sympathetic approach, 
a frank assumption that color differences will remain 
and that it is not possible to change human nature 
suddenly. It is rather that we must deal with the diffi- 
culties realistically. 

The issue is not one that can be resolved by sup- 
pression. It can be helped by an abandonment of the 
hate method and by dispassionate discussion among 
the civic-minded leadership of our communities. 
























Executive maintains calm 
in face of bickerings 
within official family 


President Roosevelt’s first absorption 
these days is the war on the fighting fronts 
and global strategy which it entails. The 
President’s duties as Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces come first. These du- 
ties are of vast proportions, and, naturally, 
they consume most of his time. Little is 
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HENRY WALLACE 
In one corner 


left for dealing with the many problems 
and troubles of the home front. 

So, to a large extent, Mr. Roosevelt has 
turned home-front problems over to others 
—to James F. Byrnes, the Director of War 
Mobilization, to Fred M. Vinson, the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, and their 
aides. Callers, even official callers who want 
to discuss home-front problems or are di- 
rectly involved in the disputes which arise 
from them, are routed past the President’s 
door and into the Byrnes and Vinson 
offices. 

For this reason, an impression is grow- 
ing that Mr. Roosevelt is isolating himself 
from domestic affairs. For example, he has 
just finished a week that brought an in- 
tensification of home-front difficulties, with 
Congress on an anti-Administration ram- 
page and a new official row flaring between 
Vice President Wallace and Secretary of 
Commerce Jones. 

During the week his engagement list 
included: Foreign diplomats making cour- 
tesy calls; a farewell visit by the National 
Resources Planning Board, which Congress 
has dissolved; the governing board of the 
Pan American Union; Secretaries Hull, 
Stimson and Ickes and Under Secretary of 
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_ President's. Weelk 
PRIORITY FOR GLOBAL STRATEGY 


Domestic Problems Shifted to Aides as FDR Concentrates on War 


State Welles. There were a few congres- 
sional visitors: Representative Wadsworth 
(Rep.), of New York, who is interested in 
national service legislation, and Repre- 
sentative Lea (Dem.), of California, who 
is interested in postwar aviation. But, at a 
time when home-front battles were being 
fought in Congress, the list included no 
congressional leaders from either party. 

Typically, Vice President Wallace and 
Secretary Jones had to see Mr. Byrnes, not 
the President, about their troubles. And a 
railway labor delegation calling to protest 
an adverse wage decision had to be con- 
tent with talking to Mr. Vinson and leav- 
ing a written protest for the President. 

Mr. Byrnes and Harry Hopkins, who 
oversees the whole and lives at the White 
House, have ready access to the President 
at odd hours. The result is that virtually 
all domestic problems are funneled to the 
President through these two, and decisions 
presumably are made on that basis. 

Mr. Roosevelt, meanwhile, continues to 
take his troubles calmly. Remarks made at 
his press conferences indicate a tendency 
not to become aroused so long as war 





—Harris & Ewing 
JESSE JONES 
In the other corner, 
‘ 


production continues at top levels. And 
he blames the Washington inter-office 
bickerings on the newspapers. He said as 
much and got into a new row with news- 
paper correspondents. 

Row with the press again. The Presi- 
dent told a press conference that many 
Washington rows had been started by 
newspaper -reporters and columnists, in- 
cluding some persons in the group he was 
addressing. There were many newspaper- 
men, he said, who have to write in accord- 
ance with orders. It was a tough situation, 
he added, for a reporter when his living 












depended upon writing according to orders, 

The newspapermen were plainly angered. 
They insisted that Mr. Roosevelt cite 
specific instances. The President respond- 
ed only with a reference to a recent story 
in one group of newspapers throwing dis- 
credit upon the Women’s Army Corps. 

The episode was but one round in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s continuing battle with the 
press. Competent sources say the row had 
its origin in the general opposition of the 
newspapers to New Deal social measures, 
It is one reason why the President prefers 
to take his side of any dispute directly 
to the people by radio. 

Wartime clemency. Turning to an un- 
usual detail of wartime duties, Mr. Roose- | 
velt laid down an opinion that there are | 
various degrees of treason, some more re- 
pugnant than others. Consequently. he 
said, the law provides varying penalties, 
up to and including the death sentence, 
A few hours before Max Stephan, of De- 
troit, was scheduled to hang for the trea- 
son of harboring an escaped German pris- 
oner of war, Mr. Roosevelt commuted the 
sentence to life imprisonment, expressing 
the opinion that the court sentence was 
too severe. However, the President added 
the hope that no future President would 
shorten the life sentence. 

Wor crimes and punishment. Mr. 
Roosevelt also looked ahead to one phase 
of the postwar world, and back upon a 
promise made a year ago. The promise was 
that individual Axis officers responsible 
for war atrocities in occupied countries 
would be tracked down and punished. To 
implement the promise; Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Herbert C. Pell, of New York, as 
American representative on a commission 
to investigate war atrocities. 











Wide World 
JAMES BYRNES 
Presidential referee 
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™oMMUNIQUEs from the social front 
& stress the importance of a veteran 
campaigner. Whether it’s assembly at 
your favorite bar, or mess call on 
the home grounds, brilliant strategy 
dictates Dewar’s White Label and soda 
—the highball of the highlands 
honoured over 60 times all over the 


wide world for distinguished service! 








HONOURS OF 
26th King George’s Own Light Cavalry 
(Indian Army) 

Mysore — Serinxapatam ira Central India 

Afghanistan, 87 { Burma 87 

Givenchy, 1914— France and Flande 
HONOURS OF 


“White Label” 


De War "5 


Award of the World's 
ColumbianExpo r 











FOR FRAMING. 
Six 9 x 12 full color prints 
of officers, Edition No. 5, 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25¢. Schen- 
dey Import Corp., New 


York City, Dept. U. 
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Victoria Vat 12 years old 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, 
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§ gm of the toughest assignments ever put 
up to the Ordnance Department of the 
U. S. Army had to do with this seemingly 


simple item shown here. 


It is a shell case for a 75-mm. gun. Ordinarily 
it is made of easily-worked brass. But brass was 
desperately scarce. The tough and urgent job 
was to make it instead from a billet of plain, 
ordinary, run-of-the-mill steel like this: 


To work in our fast-firing 75’s, this shell case 
must have certain definite and dependable char- 
acteristics, and no maybes about it. 


It must be exactly right as to size. 


It must not be one iota too hard at any point, 
lest it crack in firing, nor one iota too soft, lest 
it expand and jam the breech block. 


It must stand repeated firings and remain re- 
loadable. 


The job of working out the method of ac- 
complishing this was a long and puzzling 
one that called for many minds and much ex- 
perimenting. 


But today these cases are coming from Buick 
plants at a rate that runs in the hundreds of 
thousands every month. 


And they are coming out true in every re- 
spect to the rigid Army specifications which ob- 
viously must apply to such important materiel. 


So you can scratch off another “impossible” as 
an accomplished fact. 


You can chalk off millions of pounds of pre- 


cious brass saved for other vital military 
jobs where no alternate material can 
be used. 


And you can go ahead and buy 
more War Bonds confident 
that this and like forms 

of American indus- 

trial will-to-win 

are making 

each Bond 

buy the ut- 

most for 

Victory. 
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The exact process by which a small billet of ordinary 
steel becomes a finished shell case ready for loading is 
a military secret. But this photo of some of the stages 
each one goes through gives a hint of the long series of 
heatings, punchings, drawings and shapings involved. 























NEVER BEFORE IN ANY WAR... 
THE MODERN BOMBER 


nor the modern 
Preformed wi 
LYVGJOVMNEA Witte rope 


na 


ec 


THAT HELPS IT PERFORM 


Yes, this is a new and different war. It’s a long 
stride from the frail crates which crept across 
the troubled skies of 1918 to the modern 
bombers—today’s fabulous flying artillery. 

New, also, are the steel sinews of these great 
planes, made for the first time of Preformed 
Wire Rope. They convert split-second human 
reflexes into annihilating action. They race the 
decisions of alert, fighting brains to rudder, 
ailerons and elevators; to engines and guns; to 
turrets and bomb releases. 

Preformed’s peacetime record won this 
coveted war assignment. For nearly 20 years 
Preformed has protected and multiplied man- 
power. It has reduced delays from accidents and 
change-overs. It has cut costs. Total this—it 
means top-speed production, which today is 
imperative. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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Pro aad Com 
of Mational Issues 


Congress Move 
To End Subsidies: 


Press Reaction 


Congressional action in forbidding the 
use of subsidies to push down retail food 
prices is approved by most of the nation’s 
newspapers, but some commenting editors 
contend that the President’s veto was justi- 
fied in order to prevent still more price rises. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant 
(Rep.) welcomes the action against the 
subsidy proposal, terming it “no better 
than other New Deal economic concep- 
tions that have gone completely wrone.” 

The Savannah (Ga.) Morning News 
(Ind.) says that subsidies, “regardless of 
what immediate results they might obtain, 
are the surest way to inflation.” The Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Deaier (Ind. Dem.) adds: 
“That subsidies would aggravate the in- 
flationary forces they are designed to cure 
is axiomatic, since their payment involves 
further heavy borrowing.” 

In the same vein, the Washington 
(D. C.) Daily News (Ind.) states that 
subsidies “had political merit, for the big 
labor organizations are demanding them,” 
but says that such subsidies will add to the 
threat of inflation “by the extent that they 
increase surplus spending power.” 

On the other hand, many newspapers 
contend that some sort of subsidy system 
may be necessary if prices are to be held 
in line. The Adrian (Mich.) Daily Tele- 
gram (Ind.) says that, despite congres- 
sional opposition, “such a policy must be 
followed if inflation is to be checked,” 
adding: “The arguments for it are practical 
and the objections theoretical.” 

The New York Sun (Ind.), expresses 
the view, held by a number of editors, that 
“an all-inclusive subsidy program would 
be out of place in a period of rising wages” 
but that, if a general wage increase is to 
be avoided, “a selective subsidy program 
might have some justification.” 

“In upsetting the President’s program,” 
comments the Christian Science Monitor 
(Ind.), “Congress was responding some- 
what to pressures from special interests. 
The farm bloc has continually resisted 
control on prices.” And the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post Dispatch (Ind.) concludes: 
“Farmers, of course, have been receiving 
subsidies for years. They were designed 
to bring farm prices up in time of depres- 
sion, but now, when subsidies are proposed 
to hold prices within reason, the farm bloc 
fights them tooth and nail.” 
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BORING THROUGH ragged gray clouds a hundred miles from New York, the giant 
Boeing Stratoliner calls LaGuardia Field on the interphone, giving position. . . 
speed . . . altitude, receiving in turn information on weather ahead and complete 
landing instructions. Back and forth fly questions and answers. . . and every syl- 
lable is electrically recorded! 

The recording may be filed and played back any time. Should the flight ever figure 
in the investigation of an accident or some irregularity in the observance of flying 
regulations, a running account of all instructions and acknowledgments is available. 

Batteries of Dictaphone Electric Recorders are now in operation at airway traffe 
control centers 24 hours a day, helping to do a vital war job well. 


STRATOLINER LANDING 
— TWO PLACES AT ONCE 
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This is only one of the many innovations in the field of electric recording, which 
has been created in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., by 
our sound engineers. 

Today, the vast background of skill and knowledge which Dictaphone has acquired 
during years of effort to make better dictating equipment is available to the armed 
services and war industries. Wherever the human voice must be recorded and repro- 
duced, there Dictaphone can speed activity. 

During the war, the Dictaphone method of dictation serves more effectively than 
ever, saving precious time and effort for harassed executives. After the war, im- 
provements in electric recording hastened by today’s necessity will be giving new 
satisfaction in Dictaphone-equipped offices. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ge DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictsti:g machines and ether sound 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said truce-: 
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WHETHER IT BE IN THE PRIZE RING, ON 
THE FOOTBALL FIELD, THE BASKETBALL 
COURT OR THE BASEBALL DIAMOND 
«34 THERE AND THERE ALONE... IN 
COMPETITIVE SPORTS ... 1S FORGED 
THE COMPETITIVE FIBRE THAT HAS 
CONTRIBUTED AN UNDENIABLE GREAT- 
KESS TO FIGHTING AMERICA. 


GUY SAVAGE 
“The Human Side of Sports”—Station WGN 


* * * 


The athletic director of a prominent 
mid-western college believes in main- 
taining both conditioning exercises 
and a competitive sports program. 
The first is to improve general physi- 
cal condition. The second is to de- 
velop courage, resourcefulness, the 
ability to think and act under pres- 
sure, and a burning desire for Victory. 


* * * 


Announcing that Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass., will continue its athletic program, 
physical education authorities there re- 
affirm their conviction that intercollegiate 
athletics play an important role in the 
preparation of young men “‘for the sterner 
game they will face on the battlefield.”” 


* * * 


The United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation is making a determined effort 
to stage its national tournament this 
year, even if the absence of men in the 
service imposes a sharply reduced 
scale. 

* * * 


Spectator sports, too, have staunch friends 
in Washington. One Congressman, who 
was formerly a football star and National 
Football League referee, said recently :— 
“Happy soldiers make better fighters, just 
as contented workers make better pro- 
duction men. It is my firm conviction that 
soldier and civilian morale demands that 
the Government permit spectator sports 
to continue for the duration.” 


* * * 


It will require careful consideration 
of the Sporting Goods Industry’s 
modest requirements if supplies of 
sports equipment are to be main- 
tained at a level essential to the con- 
tinuance of present widespread phys- 
ical fitness programs and training 


activities. 


President 


Willison Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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, Question of the Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Can the Oil Shortage for Civilians 
Be Eased While War Needs Grow? 


Henry M. Dawes 
Chicago, Ill.; President, The Pure Oil Co., 


answers: 

Forget the long-range planning and do 
the day’s job daily; consolidate conflicting 
bureaus into one, with power to act; in- 
crease the price of crude; stop all curtail- 
ment of refinery operations, 


M. P. Catherwood 


Albany, N. Y.; Commissioner, Division of 
Commerce, State of New York, 
answers: 

Under the policies which have been an- 
nounced up to the present time, little re- 
lief for the Eastern States is in sight until 
the Big Inch pipe line opens, probably in 
August. Meanwhile, public figures indicate 
that the storage of gasoline in the Middle 
West has reached a new high of 27,000,000 
barrels. Pending the completion of the 
Big Inch, federal authorities could relieve 
the very serious situation in the Eastern 
States by making some of the storage 
stocks in the Middle West available to the 
East through shipment over the New 
York State Barge Canal and a short-haul 
turn-around of railroad tank cars. 


C. L. Henderson 


Wichita, Kans.; President, Vickers Petrole- 
um Co.; President, Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Association, 

answers: 

The oil situation is made more difficult 
because of the confusion and overlapping 
of authority of the various governmental 
agencies which have to do with the oil 
industry. The solution to the problem is 
to place all of the authority in one agency, 
and that one agency should be the Pe- 
troleum Administration for War. 


A. W. Koehler 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Manager, 
National Ass‘n of Motor Bus Operators, 
answers: 

Immediate diversion of an additional 
9,000 tank cars to the East, as has been 
suggested, would seem to afford the best 
prospect for relieving the acute gasoline 
and fuel oil shortage in the East. This is 
an expedient at best, since the railroads 
already are heavily taxed with the trans- 
portation of essential war materiel. 

Aside from the diversion of the 9,000 
tank cars, the best prospect for early relief 
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Increasing needs of the armed forces 
for oil and gasoline are restricting still 
further the volume available for civilian 
use, particularly in the East. Many per- 
sons are wondering whether something 
cannot be done to ease the civilian short- 
age and at the same time provide neces- 
sary supplies for the fighting fronts. 

To obtain a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked leaders of the oil industry 
and others this question: 


What can be done to relieve the 
civilian shortage of gasoline and 
fuel oil while the warfronts are 
broadening? ; 


Answers were printed in last week's 
issue. Others appear herewith. 





would appear to be in bringing the ablest 
possible engineering talent to bear on the 
completion of the pipe line from Illinois 
to Philadelphia and Bayonne and to utilize 
more fully the Great Lakes and the New 
York State Barge Canal for shipping fin- 
ished gasoline from Midwestern refineries. 
In addition, there should be set up 
stricter priority among gasoline users to 
assure uninterrupted essential activities. 


Royal E. Decker 
Detroit, Mich.; President, Plymouth Oil Co. 
President, National Oil Marketers Ass‘, 
answers: 
First, increase transportation to utilize 
crude oil now available, by obtaining 
necessary priorities for material to cor- 
struct new pipe lines that will reach the 
crude reserve in Texas and _ additional 
ocean tankers to transport crude oil from 
South American and other Allied reserves. 
Second, obtain more crude oil by in- 
creasing prices to the producer and prod- 
uct prices to the consumer in this country, 
as an inducement for wildcatters to ex 
pand their exploitation. 


E. V. Weber 


Cincinnati, Ohio; President, Eureka Oil Co, 
answers: 

It is my judgment that some relief cat 
be had for the civilian if the Petroleum A¢- 
ministrator, Harold L. Ickes, would be 
given complete authority over the ratiot- 
ing and pricing of petroleum products. 


(by telegraph) 


It seems to me that increased prices 0 | 


crude oil and petroleum products general- 
ly are necessary if we are to take care of 
our present civilian and military needs. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Wartime Gu 
Grand Cen 


STEP FROM the heart of New York 
jnto the cathedral-like beauty of Grand 
Central Terminal. 


Here beneath this high, blue-vaulted 
ceiling now pass some 54,000,000 trav- 
elers a year. Boys on their way to war, 
watched to the train gates by bravely 
smiling parents. Workers journeying to 
war jobs in faraway cities. Business lead- 
ers speeding to win production battles. 

Together they form part of the great- 
est traffic America’s railroads have ever 
carried. A tremendous task, vital to Vic- 
tory, and rich in promise for the future. 

Out of this experience will be born 
the finer rail transport of tomorrow... 
when Grand Central Terminal will echo 
to the footsteps of a free, victorious peo- 
ple bound on swift errands of peace. 


@ 14,800 QUESTIONS AN HOUR 


Terminal information men now answer 
as many as 14,800 questions an hour. 
To save holding up ticket lines, get in- 
formation in advance at this booth or 
by telephone. 


@ GRAND CENTRAL SERVICE FLAG 
Honors 21,314 New York Central em- 
ployees. Thousands of other Central 
workers have sons and daughters in uni- 
form... an added drive behind this rail- 
road's war effort. 


3] TICKET OFFICE 90% BUSIER 

Though we've added extra windows and 
personnel to meet the rush, war-wise 
travelers prefer to buy tickets at quieter 
mid-morning and early evening hours. 


@ SERVICE MEN’S LOUNGE 

This lounge is busiest on weekends 
when thousands travel on furlough. To 
give them room on weekend trains, plan 
trips you must make for mid-week. 


© 54,000,000 PASSENGERS A YEAR 

Through these train gates pass a record 
number of essential passengers... includ- 
ing many thousands of former auto trav- 
elers who must now be carried by train. 


© BAGGAGE CHECKING COUNTER 
Some 150,000 pieces of baggage a month 
are now checked through Grand Central. 
People have learned to travel light, 
checking larger luggage, carrying only 
one small grip on crowded trains. 


@ MAIN WAITING ROOM 
Here some traveler may have 
to wait for a later train if you 
fail to cancel an unwanted res- 
ervation promptly. These days, 
cancel reservations the minute 
your plans change. 


New York Central 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


@ TROOPS ON THE MOVE 
Half the nation’s Pullmans 
and 30% of its coaches are 
busy moving 2,000,000 troops 
a month. One more reason 
railroads can’t always provide 
the accommodations you want. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





HOOP TRACK! 





WARTIME GUIDE TO 
GRAND CENTRAL 


FRE 


A fascinating booklet that 
takes you behind the scenes of 
the Terminal. Write Passenger 
Dept., Room 1261B, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
(CENTRAL) 
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Hamill 


TIME 


TODAY the extraordinary precision of 
the Hamilton master navigation watch 
is helping U.S. Navy Blimps keep accu- 
rately on their course. Tomorrow, you'll 
find this precision reflected in a postwar 
Hamilton you'll be proud to own. 








We've Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
| BRO CSETTenG 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, itd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION - CHICAGO 
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MORE AND HIGHER INCOME TAXES: 
PLAN FOR $10,000,000,000 RISE 


Don’t get the idea that your income 
taxes will stay where they are, that there 
will be no rise in rates next year. 

Pay-as-you-go tax advocates in Con- 
gress had much to say recently about rates 
having been stabilized until the last pay- 
ment, in March, 1945, of the unabated 
part of your 1942 tax bill. General impres- 
that individuals would 
not be taxed at higher rates until they 
paid this last installment. 

The Treasury has an entirely different 


sion created was 


thought in mind. It is working on a pro- 
gram that calls for much higher taxes on 
individual incomes beginning next Janu- 
ary. Secretary Morgenthau and his aides 
are planning a $12,000,000,000 tax rise. A 
spendings tax, designed to raise $6,500,- 
000,000 a year, is a part of the 
program. This is defined as a “supplemen- 
tary income tax.” 

Individuals would have to pay as much 
as $10,000,000,000 of that total under 
present tentative plans. They now pay 
about $13,000,000,000 a year, according to 
an estimate made by Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, in the debate 
on the Revenue Act of 1942. 

A $10,000,000,000 increase would mean 
approximately double present taxes on in- 
comes (including the spendings tax) up to 
$25,000 a year, would mean a $5,000 tax 
on a $10,000 income, might mean a super- 
tax of 100 per cent on all income (after 
taxes) of more than $25,000, as proposed 
last year by the President. 

Low incomes, say up to $4,000, would 
be hit only moderately hard. Rates would 
be somewhat higher, personal exemptions 
and allowance for dependents would be 
lower. 

Middle incomes, say between $4,000 
and $10,000, would face a tax rise of 50 
per cent or more; on incomes between 
$10,000 and $25,000 the rise would have 
to approach 100 per cent over the present 
tax to produce $10,000,000,000 more. 

High incomes would face a percentage 
increase. There is no disposition to spare 
high incomes, but taxes now are so high 
that the 50 per cent or 100 per cent in- 
crease slated for the lower incomes could 
not be applied. For instance, the tax on a 
$50,000 income now is approximately 
$25,000. A rise of 100 per cent would take 
the entire income. And the tax on a 
$100,000 income now is about $61,000. 

Low and middle incomes thus would be 
burdened with the lion’s share of the tax 
increase. No other course apparently is 


main 


40 


possible if the Treasury adheres to its 
plan to try to get $12,000,000,000 a year 
additional tax revenue. Chances are: 

Treasury will ask for the big increase, 

Congress will grant very little increase 
in individual rates, will reject the spend- 
ings tax. 

After canvassing the tax possibilities for 
nearly a year, the Treasury believes it 
cannot hope to raise $12,000,000,000 more 
unless it puts the great bulk of the increase 
on individuals. A recent address by Ran- 
dolph E. Paul, Treasury general counsel, 





—Acme 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
Supplementary income tax? 


at Newark, N. J., indicates this clearly. 
Mr. Paul’s conclusions, in substance: 

Sales tax: “The Treasury believes that 
a general federal sales tax is not worth- 
while—strictly as a matter of cold-blooded 
practical calculation.” 

Excise taxes: “Making our excises really 
drastic might very well bring in $2,000; 
000,000.” 

Corporate income tax: “Some further 
revenue can probably be obtained . . . but 
there is no use hoping to raise enough from 
this source to make a very large dent in 
total revenue requirements.” All corporate 
profits after taxes amounted last year to 
about $7,500,000,000, probably will not be 
much greater in 1943, and “the total 
amount of these profits is only a fraction of 
the amount of revenue we need.” 

Pay-roll taxes: These, outside “the Se 
cial Security framework, . would be 
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: Bell Telephone bills, many millions each month 
— figured, printed and properly recorded on 
National Billing Machines. . . . These billings 
must be accurate, orderly, fast. Every man-hour 
saved in maintaining our vital communication 
_ service is a national asset. 
This National Billing Machine was made to 
minimize hand operations and mechanize billing 
work —for public services rendered through Wherever records are 
learly. telephone, gas, light, heat and water companies. 
: It computes the total and prints the customer’s kept or money is handled, 
s that bill and company’s stubs - + - accumulating totals there is need for some 
worth- for each type of service . .. producing four neces- 
looded sary original records at one operation. product of The National 
veal Quickly . . . easily . . . automatically. Cash Register Company 
2,000; ° - ° 
This is but one of many mechanized systems 344 OFFICES IN 
‘urther built by National to save man-hours and protect UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
. . but money and records for business, industry and 
h from government — benefiting both user and public. 
lent in Some models of National Accounting-Book- 
porate keeping Machines may be secured by essential 
year to industries through priorities. . . . Modern used 
— National Cash Registers are also available. *& *& We proudly fly the Army- 
-- of Navy “E” with two stars for 
The National Cash Register Company “unceasing excellence” in the production of 


he So- CASH REGISTERS + ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES precision instruments and other war materiel. 
uld be DAYTON, OHIO 
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inequitable .. . and do not deserve serious 
consideration.” 

Taxes on estates and gifts: Increases 
for the war only would be a “discrimina- 
tion against the heirs of people who hap- 


pen to die during the war.” The need for 

wartime revenue “should not be used to 

justify . . . such increases, though it does 

point toward making all desirable in- 
creases now rather than later.” 


Mr. Paul’s address was delivered after 
conferences with Fred M. Vinson, Director 


of Economic Stabilization, who is taking 

e a leading part in planning the new tax 
, proposals. Mr. Vinson’s tax role arises 

from the fact that the forthcoming recom- 


mendations are aimed primarily at pre- 
venting further inflation. Having dis- 
missed all other taxes as imadequate for 


producing more than a minor fraction of 
what the Treasury wants, Mr. Paul dis- 
closed the Treasury’s apparent intent with 
* respect to taxes on individual incomes. 
-= 


“Could citizens make shift somehow,” 
he asked, “with an income after taxes of 
$10,000,000,000 higher than in 1942? It 

P is pretty obvious that they could. Well, 
witht LOW WL) Help if so, they could bear at least $30,000, 
. ee 000.000 of personal taxes.” 

The difference between the present esti- 
mated tax of $15,000,000.000 a year and 
the $30,000,000,000 Myr. Paul says could be 
borne is $17,000,000,000. The phrasing of 
the question indicated, however, not a 
$17,000,000,000 proposal, but a $10,000; 
000,000 proposal for individual tax increase. 

Not all the $10,000,000,000 would be 
raised through higher income taxes. 

The spendings tax, proposed last year 
by the Treasury, “would be essentially a 





One of our customers 
was striving to produce 
more oxygen cylinders for the 
Army and Navy. Floor space 
limitations had set a produc- 
tion ceiling of (censored) per 
month. The finished cylinders 
had to be painted, and the 
paint allowed to dry. 


supplementary income tax,” Mr. Paul con- 
tinued, “under which relief would be 
granted for amounts of income put to such 
uses as War Bond purchases, life insurance 
or repayment of debts.” 

Compulsory savings were not men- 
tioned, are not at the moment in the plan, 
apparently will not be put in it unless there 
is a big drop in buying of War Bonds. 

Congress will get the Treasury pro- 
gram, which is thought to have been out- 
lined clearly in its essentials by Mr. Paul, 
probably by mid-September, will be asked 
to enact it before January 1 so that it may 
become effective on that date. And, should 
Congress legalize higher individual tax 
rates, it is altogether likely that a higher 
no room elsewhere. They are rate of withholding than the present 2% 
now getting six years’ produc- per cent on income above exemptions also 


tion in one—with less clutter < would be put into effect January 1. 
Sketch shows how conveyors 


A Lamson engineer, working 
with company officials, sug- 
gested two Overhead Con- 
veyors, realigning their oper- 
ations and installing Infra-red 
drying overhead, there being 





by & ry < ™ 
on the floor—and with 10% move cylinders through double Withholdings of 25 or even 30 per cent 
bank of Infra-red lights, saving | above certain exemptions would be a 
less help! floor space and stepping-up pro- . “_ 
duction | logical provision for such a tax law. 
But Congress recently has balked at Ad- 


Smashing bottlenecks is o familiar story to Lamson engineers 


LAMSON CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Makers of CONVEYORS and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 


ministration directions, has overridden a 
presidential veto, in its present temper is 
| almost certain to reject any proposal fora 
| big increase in personal income taxes. 
Such is the situation today. Conceivably, 
Congress could be in a more co-operative 
mood next autumn. 
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Mr. Miller, in his speech reported in 
the above news item, pointed out the 
value of weight saved in a commercial 
plane. “When military operation is 
considered,” said Mr. Miller, “the re- 
sult can be even more staggering.” 





BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUTS, fabri- 
cated from sheet metal and having 
all the tensile strength of machine nuts, 
weigh appreciably less than competi- 
tive nuts. In many instances, they have 
only 4 the weight. In actual use they 
save up to 65 pounds per airplane. 











LIGHTNESS Keeps ‘Em Firing Longer 


Thanks to the lightness of Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts, 
which protect a Flying Fortress, it can carry 200 extra rounds 
of .50 caliber bullets. This extra ammunition weighs about 
sixty pounds—the weight saved by using Boots Nuts, in 
place of other nuts, on a heavy bomber. 

Boots Nuts are not only lighter than other nuts — they’re 
tougher, too. No amount of plane vibration can loosen them. 
They withstand the corrosive action of chemicals, salt water 
and weather. And they can be re-used again and again. They 
literally “outlast the plane.” 

Boots all-metal. self-locking nuts, used on every type of U.S. 


aircraft, meet the specifications of all government agencies, 


“They Fly With Their Boots On—Lighter” 


Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All industries 


a ele eas hat eh 


AL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 





“TASK ACCOMPLISHED. I8 PRESENT...12 MISSING, SIR !” 


Twelve have not returned. From the dog-tired, 
sweat-soaked men who answer rollcall, weknow 
that their patrol went through hours of blazing 
hell . .. that not a single man shirked his duty 
... that a threatening Axis outpost was wiped 
out, its nest of death-spitting guns now a harm- 
less heap of twisted metal. 

These twelve have paid for our freedom: 
Fallen in action or peering through barbed-wire, 
they have proved their belief in liberty. They 
have a right to be absent, the best right that 
brave men can have. 

No enemy guns, no enemy barriers stand 
between us and our place of work. What right 
has any of ws to fail to report for duty? 

If we, or those we know, are missing from 
our war jobs, the hopes of millions will be de- 
ferred. By example and by guidance, we can 





help end absenteeism. Nothing less than our 
utmost effort can keep faith with these twelve ... 
and with thousands upon thousands like them. 





e * ~ ® 


This advertisement is one of a series dedi- 
cated by The Watson-Stillman Company to 
earlier victory through greater effort. 

It is the privilege of Watson-Stillman to de- 
vote a great proportion of its production to war 
needs. Into arsenals, shipyards and other plants 
serving our fighters, pours an ever-increasing 
volume of W-S hydraulic presses, pumps, jacks, 
valves and forged steel fittings, 


The Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, N. J., 
Engineersand Manufacturersof Hydraulic Presses, 
Pumps, Wire Rope Shears, Jacks, Forged Steel 
Fittings and Valves. 





THEIR TASK 1S SHELL LOADIN( 


This type of W-S hydraulic press 
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RULES FOR PAY ADJUSTMENTS 


Way Opened to Overcome Discrepancies Among Low-Salaried Workers 


Steps employers must take 
to obtain approval of 
Treasury's Stabilization Unit 


Employers are beginning to get clearer 
instructions from the Government on how 
to make wage and salary adjustments in 
their plants. 

Most important is the statement of Guy 
T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, on arranging increases for fore- 
men and other salaried workers. This has 
been a sore point with many employers, 
since salaried workers generally get no 
overtime pay. It led to situations where 
wage earners, working overtime, received 
more pay in a week than their superiors. 
Helvering now lays down general rules to 
treat these situations. They include: 

low-paid salaried workers: Employes 
whose salaries for a 40-hour week are the 
same as, or less than, the earnings of the 
highest-paid hourly worker may be paid 
overtime at the same rate that the highest- 
paid hourly worker gets. 

Higher salaries: After overtime adjust- 
ments have been made for low-salaried 
workers, higher-bracket salaries are to be 
adjusted on a declining scale as the brack- 
ets increase. The highest salary requiring 
adjustment is to get the minimum over- 
time rate necessary to maintain fair wage 
differentials. 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGEL 
Evidence for salary adjustments 


Approval: The Treasury’s Salary Stabili- 
zation Unit, however, must approve any 
overtime plan that was not established be- 
fore Oct. 3, 1942. To get approval, employ- 
ers are required to present a bag-full of sta- 
tistics. The Unit will want to know how 
much the work week has been lengthened: 
what the old work week was; pay rates and 


—Acme 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT: But not all the miners were digging 
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overtime rates for all workers; how many 
salaried workers are to get adjustments, 
and the highest salary to be affected. A 
complete job classification of salaried work- 
ers also will be required. 

SSU adjustments apply only to persons 
receiving more than $5,000 a year or to 
executive employes earning more than $30 
a week, and administrative and _profes- 
sional workers who receive more than $200 
a month and are not represented by labor 
organizations. 

The War Labor Board, too, has clarified 
its ruling on individual wage adjustments 
that can be made for merit, length of 
service or promotions. The most important 
regulations are: 

Job classifications: They must be more 
than mere labels. Where different skills 
necessary, classifications 
must be clearly defined and broken down. 

Varying pay rates: Pay rates for differ- 
ent classes of workers must have been in 
existence before Oct. 3, 1942, or approved 
since then, before individual adjustments 
can be made without WLB approval. 

Board plan: The official WLB plan pro- 
vides that merit increases cannot be made 
more than twice a year for any single 
employe, and that no more than half the 
employes in any single job group can get 
a merit increase in any one year, unless 
total employment fluctuates markedly. 
No more than four length-of-service raises 
can be given in a year. Promotions and re- 
classifications also are hedged. 

Employers also are told that they can- 
not give both a merit increase and a 
length-of-service increase to the same 
person under the Board plan. Other plans, 
however, may be approved, and plans 
already in existence that provide for both 
types of increases may continue to be 
followed. 


and duties are 


The need for salary adjustments in 
plants was pointed up by Representative 
Engel (Rep.), of Michigan, who reported 
to the House that in one arms plant a 
few skilled workers were earning as much 
as $8,741 a year and that former $18-a- 
week ribbon clerks were getting $65 a 
week as welders. In another plant, he 
found that the highest-paid janitor was 
receiving more than the  lowest-paid 
engineer. 

Antistrike law. The Administration 
is showing no haste in attempts to enforce 
the Connally-Smith War Labor Disputes 
Act. 

A week after the law was passed over 
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Man long ago discovered the wedge 
to multiply the effectiveness of his 
muscles so he could actually tear a log 
in two. Yet, as the wedge split huge 
tree trunks apart, it also drew men 
together. Used to help build crude 
boats and fashion building timber, this 
method of applying and multiplying 
available manpower hastened develop- 
ment of permanent homes and com- 
munication between settlements. 

Even today, progress in developing 
better housing, transportation, food, 
clothing and tool production is 
speeded up by improved ways of ap- 
plying and controlling power. Power 
links, or clutches, play important roles 
in modern civilization. 

In the quarter century during which 
the Twin Disc Clutch Company has 
specialized in the development and 
manufacture of industrial clutches, 
new machines have been constantly 


Twin Dise Heavy Duty Clutches are 
built to serve dependably on the tough- 
est assignments, such as earth moving, 
material handling and other jobs with 
substantial power requirements, ai 


Heavy Duty 
Clutch 











That Worked 
Both Ways 


evolved. The makers of much of this 
equipment turned to Twin Disc engi- 
neers and craftsmen for linkage be- 
tween driving and driven units. Today, 
wherever the really tough jobs are 
being done—in logging camps, in oil 
fields, on construction jobs and work 
boats, and even on the battlefield — 
there you will find Twin Dise Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives. You'll find 
them too in thousands of factories all 
over the world where machine tools, 
equipped with Twin Disc Clutches, 
are on ‘round-the-clock duty. 
Standard manufacture of Twin 
Dise Clutches and Hydraulic Drives 
in many types and sizes assures maxi- 
mum quality with minimum cost. Our 
engineers will be glad to help you plan 
now for suitable applications to your 
post-war products. Twin Disc 
CLutcH Company, 1402 Racine 


Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


CLUTCHES AND Me RAULIC DRIVES 


"Twit SC y 








Machine Tool 
Clutch 








the President’s veto, and two weeks after 
the Government took control of the na. 
tion’s coal mines, miners still were re. 
maining away from the pits. In Southwest. 
ern Pennsylvania, pickets were said to be 
keeping workers from their jobs. If the law 
applies to the coal strike, this apparently 
constitutes a violation, since Interior See. 
retary Ickes is proceeding with plans to 
continue operations under Government 
control. 

Sudden work stoppages also have con. 
tinued. In Detroit, 2,200 Chrysler work. 
ers laid down their tools without notice, 
allegedly in protest against the disciplining 
of a plant steward. In Bayonne, N. J., 100 
war workers in a Dodge & Olcott Co, 
plant struck in protest against a War La- 
bor Board modification of a proposed bon- 
us payment. Other stoppages involved Ho. 
boken stevedores and 1,000 employes of 
the Crucible Steel Co. in Harrison, N. Y, 

These walkouts, most of them short. 
lived, raise the question of how to stop 





—Harris & Ewing 
LLOYD K. GARRISON 
Going after wage bootleggers 


unauthorized strikes under the new law. 
Employers are entitled to sue persons re- 
sponsible for illegal strikes, but respon- 
sibility usually is hard to fix. 
Employers, meanwhile, are warned by 
Lloyd K. Garrison, WLB general counsel, 
to expect their records to be checked to 
see if wage-stabilization orders are being 
observed. Mr. Garrison told a House Con- 
mittee that the check-ups, to be made by 
Wage and Hour inspectors, are part of a 
WLB drive against “labor piracy.” Under 
the Antistrike Law, WLB now has at- 
thority to subpoena witnesses and records. 


Closed shops. Congress, in effect, in- 
dicates that closed-shop contracts now ex 
isting between employers and workers ate 
going to be frozen. 

This is the substance of an amendment 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT ., 





VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Timed to the Split Second 


EOE 


1 ice itis tOate, OB EEE, 








Whether it’s the mass destruction of 
Axis war equipmentorthe mass produc- 
tion of our own, timing is all important. 
Parts, materials and sub-assemblies 
often come to large war plants from 
hundreds of factories in scores of 
widely separated cities. 


Getting too much, too early is almost 
as serious as getting too little, too late 
... Materials must arrive on schedule 


if war products are to be finished on 
time. 














In 741 war plants recently 





checked, 65 per cent of all incoming 





freight was carried by truck. Here 


are some of the reasons: 








Trucks operating between factories 
are actually an integral part of the 
assembly lines. They transport mate- 
rials from the shipping dock of one 
plant to the receiving dock of another 
without transfer or delay. They de- 
liver the goods at any hour of the day 
or night wherever wheels can roll! 


—_ - 
itatitetieeeeaeennsanannnnnend 


gk SS 





Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, recently stated: ‘‘A utomo- 
tive Transportation is absolutely essential to the 
winning of the War. Goods must reach their des- 
tinations and workers must get to their jobs ...0n 
time.’’ Join the U. S. Truck Conservation 
Corps and keep your trucks in best possible 
condition. GMC dealers 
are pledged to help you. 





x * 


INVEST IN VICTORY .,.,BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches +++ Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 








adopted by the House to the National La- 
bor Relations Board appropriation. The 


amendment provides that NLRB cannot 
use funds to examine a complaint arising 
over an agreement between management 


and labor that has been in existence three 


months or more. Proposed future agree- 

IN TRA LAYS dB | ments, however, must be posted in plants 
for a three-month period. 

eee The background of this amendment in- 


volves the dispute between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations over the Kaiser 
shipyards. AFL has a closed-shop agree- 
ment with the Kaiser yards that is be- 
ing challenged by the CIO. Basis of the 
CIO complaint is that the agreement was 
signed when the yards were small; that 
workers employed since, now a majority, 
should be given an opportunity to choose 
their own bargaining agent. NLRB agreed 
and started proceedings to hold a bargain- 
ing election. AFL and the Kaiser manage- 
ment objected, and John P. Frey, head of 
the Federation’s Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, persuaded Congressmen to attach 
the amendment as a rider to the appropria- 
tion bill. 

Expected effect of the rider is to prevent 
contracts from being reopened until they 
expire. NLRB openly opposed the pro- 
vision. 



















































































Wages. Signs multiply that the Admin- 
istration plans to hold to the “little steel” 
wage formula as long as possible. 

Latest indication comes from Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson, 
who explained to a fact-finding board why 
he rejected a recommendation for an eight- 
cents-an-hour increase to nonoperating 

railroad employes. Such a general wage 
increase, he found, violates the Presi- 
dent’s “hold-the-line” order. 

As an alternative, he urges the board to 
recommend a wage rate that will correct 
substandard payments (some workers earn 
as little as 46 cents an hour) and then give 
smaller increases to higher-bracket work- 

| ers simply to preserve traditional wage 
¢ | differentials for various classes of jobs. 
The Vinson recommendation appears to 
The Army Air Forces use the most efficient follow standard War Labor Board prac- 
tices in wage cases. WLB refuses to re- 
treat from its stand that Akron rubber 
port, as well as for their Combat missions. | workers deserve only a three-cents-an-hour 
| increase, instead of the eight cents rec- 
Huge cargo planes carry large groups of ommended by a Board panel. Fluospar 
miners in Kentucky and Illinois, however, 
: get an average wage increase of 14 cents 
But, for the rapid transportation of officers an hour to enable the industry to keep its 
working force. Office of Price Administra- 
tion grants a price increase of $5 a ton 
has selected the Jacobs-powered C-78, to meet the raise, 


¥ : k These are signs pointing to a determina- 
light Personnel Transport, —swift, reliable tion to sit on wages, but WLB officially 





airplane for each specific purpose in Trans- 


men and-tons of equipment and supplies. | 


over distances up to 1000 miles, the Army 





doubts that wages can be held back un- 
less food prices are controlled. The Board 
thus lines up with the rest of the Adminis- 


Ay NG @) -}.) AIRCRAFT Sy teiin is CO. tration in supporting a food-price subsidy 


_ POTTSTOWN - PENNSYLVANIA - U-S-A- program. 


and economical. 
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PAPER DELIVERY...1943 


Remember the long-legged kid who used to 
deliver your paper? 

He’s on a different route now, delivering 
messages to little seed-eyed sons of heaven. 
But he’s sti/l delivering paper! 

Wood pulp, the raw stuff of paper, is 
used in producing the hand grenades he 
hurls. It is used, too, in making plane wind- 
shields, explosives, gas tanks, stretchers, 
camouflage, insulation, packing material, 
ammunition boxes, parachute rayons, tire 
fabric, and many other types of matériel. 

Wood fiber products are saving thousands 
of tons of synthetic rubber, steel, aluminum, 
and phenolic resins, by substituting for these 
Ctitical materials. 


As paper, millions of pounds of pulp are 


doing the office work of war . . . 2,000,000 
pounds for the first draft registration alone, 
4,000,000 pounds for War Bonds sold up to 
May 1. 

Consider the shipping keels laid daily— 
and think that one battleship’s plans alone 
require 30,000 pounds of blueprint paper! 

Wood pulp is indeed a vital raw material 
of war. And preparing it for the various re- 
quirements of our armed forces is the 
American paper industry’s contribution to 
our victory. 

We are proud that the production facilities 
of Kimberly-Clark Corporation are taking 
their part in this great effort . . . glad we are 
contributing our share toward delivering some 
real ‘“‘smash extras” to the Axis. 














PRINTING PAPERS 


Trufect 


For Highest-Quality Printing 


ki mfect 
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For volume printing ot 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Neenah, Wisconsin + est. 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42ND ST. 


CHICAGO: 8 S. MICHIGAN AVE. ® 
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Special Report 
COAL RATIONING AHEAD? 








COST OF MINE TIE-UP 


Prospects of Continued Government Operation for Duration of War 


Fears of operators that 
the Administration plans 
radical changes in industry 


Signs are that the Government will be 
running the coal mines for a long time to 
come, perhaps until the end of the war. 
That is the principal outlook as the coal 
wage and strike situation takes a major 
turn and comes to an uneasy rest. It is a 
prospect, moreover, that cheers neither 
the Federal Government nor the mine own- 
ers, and leaves the miners and _ their 
president, John L. Lewis, far from com- 
pletely happy. 

The new developments have forced all 
concerned to take stock of the changed 
situation. The Government, and the pub- 
lic, are anxious as to the effect of three 
coal strikes on the war effort and on 
civilian supplies of coal. Homeowners are 
asking whether coal rationing lies ahead. 
The mine owners are worried about what 
will happen to their property and profits 
under Government management. The 
miners are trying to determine what they 
have won and what they have lost. 

An inside look will answer these ques- 
tions. To examine the details: 


Coffman in Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
























ap wedte is “Eis 
CARL E. NEWTON 
He manages the mines 


Lost coal and steel production. The 
strikes cost the war effort 23,000,000 tons 
of coal and at least 100,000 to 125,000 
tons of steel. The time and the coal and 
the steel are irreplaceable. Every day the 
miners were out cut coal production by 
more than 2,000,000 tons. That quantity 
of coal would produce enough steel to 
build 324 Liberty ships. 

As to over-all coal supplies, the year’s 
production goal was 600,000,000 tons of 
bituminous. Half the year has passed, and 
less than half that quantity has been 
mined. The anthracite goal was 65,000,000 
tons. Less than half of that is above 
ground. As of June 19, 276,000,000 tons of 
bituminous and 29,000,000 tons of anthra- 
cite had been mined. Both figures are 
greater than output for the same period of 
1942, but more coal is needed this year. 

Late spring and summer, moreover, are 
a time for replenishing coal stock piles 
against the drain of the coming winter. 
More than 3,000,000 tons of bituminous 
should have been added to the stock pile 
in May, but the addition was only 838,006 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a fopic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


tons. The loss continued in June. Some 
1,700 war plants consistently have had less 
than a ten-day supply on hand. 

Fuel Administrator Harold L. Ickes is 
uncertain that the lost ground can be 
made up in the coming six months. 

Rationing next winter? Unless coal 
production goals are reached, rationing 
plainly lies ahead. Officials already are 
making rationing plans, for use if neces- 
sary. Moreover, there always is the possi- 
bility that a coal shortage may be aggra- 
vated by transportation shortages. These 
circumstances make it more than ever 
urgent that consumers order next winter’s 
coal supply as quickly as possible. 

With the Government running the mines, 
much talk is heard of “nationalizing” the 
mines, a course England took a number of 
years ago. 

Nationalization of the mines. All offi- 
cials concerned deny, even with some heat, 
that there is any intent to nationalize the 
mines. The plan is to turn the mines back 
to their owners as quickly as possible—and 
with a profit. In England, nationalization 
meant that the Government took title to 
the coal in the ground. Private companies 
mine it, paying the British Government a 
royalty for each ton produced. What, by 


Goldberg in New York Sun 
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THE SUB-BUSTER THAT WASN’T THERE 


“We didn’t have a chance. That murderous Nazi’s fire whip- 
lashed our open boat. Helpless, we ducked, and those who 
could, rowed on. Out in a ghostly glare, our ship went down. 

““By God, we'll make them pay for this,’ said First Mate 
Stone, clenching his fist. Just then, a bullet got himin the throat. 

“Your mind plays funny tricks at times like that. As 
those devils strafed us bow to stern, I seemed to see a DE 
Ship lunging in to pay them back a bit. Whenever I looked 
close, it wasn’t there, and I kept wondering why.” 

x * * 

Thousands of tiny parts make ships, planes, tanks, trucks, 
guns. In many cases, men’s lives depend on when and how 
those parts are made. 


RB AW Weking 


BURDSALL 


& WARD BOLT 


Here, at R B & W, making millions of bolts and nuts 
every day, we have pledged ourselves to the realization that 
every part, even the smallest, counts. To special bolt-and- 
nut-making processes insuring flawless strength and accurate 
fit. . . we are adding, each one of us, the personal care and 
extra effort needed for world-wide victory. 

Perhaps the workers in your plant would benefit from a 
clearer idea of what our soldiers and sailors are enduring. 
How important each one’s part is . . . is the basic theme of 
a series of posters based on ads like this one—posters 
freely available to every “bits and parts” manufacturer. 
Write us. Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


AND NUT 














Once our tourists came for play—and some day they will again 
—but now our new arrivals are coming to work , . . 416,337* of 
them in the past three years. 


What are they doing? Many are working in our vast, expanded 
industries — building airplanes and ships, processing metals, oil and 
rubber .. . sharing in a monthly workers’ payroll of $75,000,000! 


But will they stay? The answer is in the way Los Angeles has 
gone industrial— become the center of America’s growing aviation 
industry, a leader in ship building and petroleum, and a new major 
producer of steel and other basic materials. Yes, a vast number 
of our new workers will be permanent. 


To you who advertise and sell, this new industrial activity makes 
Los Angeles a greater plus market than ever. It’s something to be 
reckoned with in your plans for today and tomorrow. 


*Los Angeles County Population Increase From 1940 to April, 1943. 


FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


How are local advertisers telling and selling this great market? First in the 
field in Retail Advertising six days against six, seven days against seven, is the 
home-delivered, family-read Los Angeles Times. First, too, in National, in 
Classified advertising; and of course, in total advertising! 


Cos Angeles Times 


LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


B BY WILLIAMS, 
REPRESERTE San FRANCISCO 


BEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT ~ 


LARGEST MORNING CIRCULATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





comparison, is involved in the present ar- 
rangement here? 

Government mine operation. The mine 
owners still are operating their mines. They 
are acting, however, as agents of the Gov- 
ernment, and they dislike the situation, 
The operators are permitted to use their 
credit resources and bank accounts, but 
they find the situation makes it difficult 
or impossible to get bank loans. They can’t 
plan ahead. 

The operators, moreover, fear that New 
Dealers close to Mr. Ickes may have plans 
for radical changes in the coal industry, 
They look apprehensively upon statements 
by the Fuel Administrator that a “great 
degree” of federal supervision is needed 
and that plans will be worked out fe 
distributing profits among the mine own 
ers. The operators, too, are not pleased af 
the appointment of Carl E. Newton, presia 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rai 
road, to act as Mr. Ickes’s deputy an¢ 
take direct charge of the mines. The 
complain that Mr. Newton has had ne 
experience in coal production. 

Some operators are inclined to ask what 
is the difference between complete 1 
tionalization and the supervision whiel 
they foresee. 

To turn to another aspect of the situ 
tion. The coal strikes prodded Congress tg 
pass an antistrike bill. How will that af 
fect the situation? 

The Antistrike Law. The effect of this 
measure depends upon what use the Ad 
ministration chooses to make of it. 
bill was enacted over the President’s vet 
When thousands of miners stayed 6 
strike after the bill was passed, no move 
was made to bring its provisions into pl 

However, under the measure, the mine 
must be turned back to the operators i 
60 days. Mr. Lewis has said his men wou 
work for the Government, but not for 
owners. That means another strike threaf 
with the Government probably taking ov 
again for an additional 60 days. This pre 
ess may be repeated at regular intervi 
As things stand, in other words, the b 
cancels itself as a factor in the situation. 

In this situation, what have the mine 
gained or lost? 

Profit or loss for the miners? 
miners themselves have a few gains 
show for their trouble. Under a War 
Board order, they are to receive $50 vae 
tion pay, instead of $20, and the operate 
are to buy mining equipment which for 
merly was paid for out of the miners’ p 
envelopes. It all adds up to about $1 
more a week. 

In addition, Mr. Ickes ordered all min 
on a six-day week, with time and a half fa 
the sixth day. Such a work week already 
was in effect in many mines, but ME 
Ickes’s order was considered the equivalent 
of a guaranteed six-day week, which t 
union had demanded and the operators h 
refused to grant. 

All in all, the miners now are receivilig) 
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WAR BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
BONDS DETROLT, MICHIGAN 


Gereral Ofices: Lafayette Bldg. 
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ee CAROLINA mills and 
plants are humming —as 
Management and labor, working to~ 


gether in harmony and peace which 


characterizes the industrial life of 


the State, turn out a veritable stream 
of the materials of war. Day and 
night, night and day, the pace 
never falters . . . ships, airplanes, 
uniforms, lifeboats, munitions, vi- 
tal minerals, parachutes and scores 
upon scores of other necessary ar- 
ticles move in a never ending line 
to the far-flung battle fronts, 
There remain in North Caro- 
lina, however, a limited number of 
available manu- 
facturing plants, 
available for man- 


OFFERS ADDITIONAL PRO 


WAR BUSY NORTH CAROLINA 


DUCTION FACILITIES 


ufacturers having or able to pro- 
cure their own machinery. To such 
manufacturers and to those manu- 
facturers doing postwar planning, 
North Carolina offers a real oppor- 
tunity . . . climate affording year- 
round operation, hydro-electric 
power, intelligent labor, and geo- 
graphic location which places the 
least burden on the over-loaded 
transportation system of the nation, 

Write today for information, 
Address Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3123 Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 











a basic weekly pay of some $47 a week, 
more than 50 per cent above the rate of 
January, 1941, the base date of the “little 
steel” formula which blocked their request 
for a $2 daily increase. Meanwhile, Goy. 
ernment figures say, the cost of living has 
increased little more than 25 per cent, in. 
cluding a food rise of 49 per cent. The 
miners contend that living costs in the 
coal regions have risen far more than 95 
per cent, especially in foods. The union 
makes the point, too, that weekly wage 
figures are misleading because continuous 
coal mining is impossible and many layoffs 
are necessary. Nevertheless, a few who 
have looked into the subject deny that the 
and recent developments substan. 
tially have improved the coal miners’ lot. 
Their percentage gains in take-home pay 
other labor group, 
although many other worker groups do 
have higher weekly wages. 

This is something of which John [, 
Lewis can boast. But where, generally 
speaking, does that union leader, himself, 
stand now? 

John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis, in addition, 
has successfully avoided the War Labor 
Board, which was one of his objectives, 
And yet his men are receiving the bene. 
fits of the Board’s order. He plans to take 
the issue of portal-to-portal pay to the 
courts, under the Wage-Hour Law. A 
previous court decision in a similar case 
encourages the miners to believe he will 
be successful. 

But Mr. Lewis has not been able to crack 
the “little steel” formula. And that was his 
principal objective. By doing so, he had 
hoped to prove to all the unions that he, 
alone among labor leaders, could break the 
Administration’s anti-inflation controls and 
get wage raises for his followers. With this 
he coupled plans for uniting discordant 
labor factions behind him, in an effort to 
swing the labor vote away from President 
Roosevelt next year. Mr. Lewis has got 
nowhere with this strategy. 

Moreover, he has been unable, thus far, 
to destroy the War Labor Board, another 
thing he set out to do. 

The War Labor Board. The Board stil 
is functioning, and some think its prestige 
has increased as the result of its firm hand 
with Mr. Lewis. But the Board is not al- 
together happy, even so. It has ordered Mr. 
Lewis to sign a contract with the mine 
owners based upon its wage order. Mr. 
Lewis refuses. War Labor Board 
members say privately that, unless the 
Government finds a means of compelling 
Lewis to sign, it will constitute winking at 
a WLB directive. 

In summary. Coal is being mined, but s0 
much has been lost as to hurt the war ef- 
fort and indicate rationing next winter. 
The mine owners have lost their properties 
for an indefinite period through what they 
consider no fault of their own. Whatever 
gains have been registered belong to Mr. 
Lewis and his miners. 
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YELL CHETNIK at a Nazi soldier and you strike terror 
into his heart! For over a year now, General Mikhailo- 
vitch’s guerilla armies have wreaked havoc on the Nazis 
in Yugoslavia, 

Keeping them in the fight has been another war job for 
rayon! For like any other army, Mikhailovitch’s men 
must be assured of adequate supplies. That’s where rayon 
supply parachutes are turning in a good account of 
themselves. 

Every day they drop guns, ammunition, radio sets, 
medical equipment, food and other vital supplies to the 
Yugoslavian patriots in the field. 

Here is a fighting job that the average citizen would 


How Rayon helps heep it het, ~* YHitler { 













































hardly dream possible of rayon. And with good reason. 
For the rayon yarn used in these supply parachutes is far 
different from that used in ordinary fabrics. It was spe- 
cially engineered for its purposes in the laboratories of 
American Viscose Corporation. It must be strong and 
tough to withstand the sudden shock of the load as the 
*chute snaps open. 

Adapting rayon to meet special requirements is one 
basic objective of American Viscose’s program of con- 
tinuous research. As a result of these studies, there 
emerge constant new uses for this miracle of man-made 
fibers. Uses that serve America equally well... in war 
or peace. 








*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Copyright, 1943— American Viscose Corp. 





MADELAINE MERRILL, movie star, sold a mil- 
lion in War Bonds at a rally in Boston 
last night. Tonight she will try to beat 
that record in New Orleans. On this tour, 
Miss Merrill is traveling by scheduled 
Airliner to every important U. S. city, 
gaining precious days and weeks for her 
important work on the War Bond drive. 























J. L. ROBERTSON bought some special dies 
in New York for his Texas war plant. 
They're riding in the cargo compartment 
up ahead, along with other important war 
shipments marked ‘‘Rash by Air Express.”’ 
Mr. Robertson has learned that whether 
it's men or materials, when speed is essen- 
tial — Air Transport gets there first. 





BOB JONES is a “trouble shooter” for an 
aircraft manufacturer, an expert at break- 
ing bottlenecks. One turned up on a mid- 
west assembly line last night, so Bob put 
his tool kit and himself on the first out- 
bound Airliner. He'll be on the job ina 
few hours and the line will start up again. 





They Get There 


HIRST... 
By Air 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





SEAMAN ED GORDON'S orders read: “Report 
San Diego Naval Base Saturday.” That 
means tomorrow. But the Airlines will 
get him there with time to spare—and 
would, had he been ordered to any base 
in the U.S., for the Airlines serve every 
important city in the nation as well as 
more than sixty foreign countries. 





MARK ANDREWS, star reporter, is on his 
way to make a trans-Pacific hop in a “‘fly- 
ing freighter,” a transport plane operated 
by the Airlines for the Army or Navy Air 
Transport service. Andrews’ dispatches 
will tell che story of how Airlines person- 
nel are speeding vital fighting supplies 
to every front in this global war. 


HELP YOUR OWN, OR YOUR NEIGHBOR'S BOY... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS... MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 
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Plus and Minus 
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ULY 9, 1943 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vrend of Arnerncanm Brasmaess 
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There probably will be fewer Government job opportunities for businessmen; 
fewer openings for service in civilian agencies from this time forward. 

That is due to the sad experience of some men who have taken jobs. A group 
now is affected by changes in the War Food Administration. Others had their 
troubles in OPA of late. There were the earlier upsets in War Production Board. 

Businessmen moved back into Government service during early war days. Those 
who went into Army and Navy service still are playing a very big part; still are 
exercising much authority and operating vast projects. But: Those who went into 
civilian agencies, with rather few exceptions, did not fare so well. 

The trouble? Often it was lack of authority. Sometimes it was suspicion 
or resistance on the part of officials who did not trust businessmen. Again, 
there was personal pulling and hauling for power that had unfortunate effects. 

At one time, original New Dealers were insisting that business had begun to 
take over Washington. That now is all changed. It may reflect the start of an 
effort to square away for the 1944 political campaigns. Or it may be that the 
businessmen who came here often just did not like to work for the Government. 

Where they have had power, businessmen have done a good job. That is true 
in the Army and Navy. It is true in the Oil Administration. It is true in 
parts of the War Production Board, in the Rubber Administration. 




















A point to watch closely right now is the trend in wage rates. 

That is the key to the price trend. It is the point at which another turn 
in the inflation cycle will occur if it is to occur any time soon. 

And: War Labor Board is reflecting the increased pressure from labor for 
new raises. It is a pressure induced by the fact that, since January, cost of 
living and taxes have been cutting into income gains of workers; have been nar- 
rowing some of the spread built up all through 1941 and 1942. 

The test will come in WLB ability to resist wage demands in spite of liv- 
ing-cost rises. The Board warns that it may not be able to resist much longer. 

If the lid blows off at this time it may be more difficult to put back on. 











The trouble spot in retail prices still is that of foods. 

Food prices are far out of line with other prices; are 50 per cent above 
prewar on the basis of official estimates and higher than that in many places. 

However: Food price advance was halted in June and Congress failure to stop 
subsidies means that price roll-back programs can continue for the time being. 

WLB ability to hold the wage level depends on OPA ability to hold food 
prices. At this writing the prospect is not any too bright. It still can be done. 











There is this other side to the picture..... 

An easier shipping situation is letting in more coffee, sugar, bananas. 

It's always possible to let corn prices rise, to force livestock marketing. 

It may be possible to bring in Canadian grain. Tariffs can be hurdled. 

And: It may be possible to bring in some Australian grain and meats. 

Idea is being advanced by some officiais that it may be wise to force liqui- 
dation of some hog and cattle supplies; to provide the nation with a superabun- 
dance of meat for many months by encouraging reduction in livestock numbers. 

One catch, however, is that there is a limit to slaughter facilities. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~--(Continued) 


There already is a strain on those facilities as hog marketing has increased. 
This whole food problem is one of increased importance. 





To turn to a matter of more immediate concern..... 

It may be wise for employers to figure in exact terms the tax withholding 
for each worker. Use of the withholding tables may not be desirable in all cases. 

That's because withholding tables, if us@d, will result in deductions that 
are larger than necessary for some workers, smaller for others. Result can be 
worker dissatisfaction over the need for working out an adjustment with the U.S. 
Treasury next March. Just to illustrate what is involved..... 

The withholding table is computed exactly only for the middle of the bracket. 

Thus: Where the bracket span is $10 for weekly income, a person who earns 
$59 a week would have $2 less withheld than one who earns $40 a week. And: A 
person who earns $40 a week has withheld from his taxable pay $l a week or $52 a 
year too much. A person who earns $49 a week has 80 cents too little withheld 
each week, or $41.60 a year. That is because the computation is not exact. 

Result is going to be that, if withholding tables are used, workers will 
need to make adjustments at income tax-paying time in March, 1944. Many workers 
will think that their tax is fully adjusted by the withholding when it may not be. 

Officials expect a good deal of complaint over this situation. 














Then there is this further point about the withholding tax..... 

Broad idea is that 20 per cent of everybody's gross income is to be with- 
held. Actually: Amounts and percentages of income withheld will be this..... 

For a married man, no children, earning $25 a week, 39 cents or 1.6 per 
cent of income, will be withheld. That is far from the 20 per cent many expect. 

For same man earning $40 a week, $3.20 withheld, or 8 per cent. 

For same man earning $75 a week, $10.20 withheld, or 13.6 per cent. 

But: By this time the withholding will not cover the full tax liability 
of the taxpayer and he will have to make an added return in September. 

Employers will have a lot of computing and a lot of explaining to do before 
the withholding tax is on anything like a routine basis. Treasury makes one big 
concession in allowing deposit of withheld funds in any FDIC bank. In deposit- 
ing this tax money, you must get a receipt to show the revenue collector. 

















The prospect for substantial change in the contract renegotiation law seems 
to be very slim; seems to be fading so far as this Congress is concerned. 

Instead: Congress has broadened the law to cover Defense Plant Corp., 
Defense Supplies, Metals Reserve and Rubber Reserve contracts. It may also 
include, later, the contracts of Lend-Lease and of Food Administration. 

Army and Navy price adjusters are making an impression on Congress. 

Points the Government is making, in answer to business requests are these: 

Reconversion reserves: Need is difficult to determine. This is a problem 
of tax policy, not renegotiation policy. Company dividend policies are involved. 

Renegotiation after taxes, not before: Effect of renegotiation then would 
be lost. That's because present high taxes encourage inefficiency, high-cost 
operation while renegotiation can be used to encourage efficient operation. 

Excess-profits taxes: Not regarded as a substitute for renegotiation. The 
same argument is advanced that these taxes encourage padded costs. 

For executive employes earning more that $30 a week, and administrative 
workers earning more than $200 a month.....Treasury now rules: 

Where the work week now is longer than normal, added compensation can be 
paid to maintain differentials with hourly paid workers now getting overtime. 

But: Prior Treasury approval is required in most cases before this increased 
pay is provided for the supervisory and administrative personnel. 

The point is that in many industries wage earners have been making more than 
their bosses; have been getting overtime when salaried workers worked the over- 
time but were not paid for it. We give you more details on page 45. 
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Mimeograph 
and Iwo Wars 





Topay, it rolls out the orders for a 
landing party off a coral island in the 
South Pacific... a sweating corporal 
rolls in the Mimeograph duplicator 
and rolls out the orders of the day. In 
factories, too, Mimeograph duplica- 
tors are busy, helping guide produc- 
tion lines making the weapons of war. 

No matter what your job is—in the 
armed forces or in war industry—a 
working knowledge of Mimeograph 
duplicator is a valuable “plus.” Learn 
to use this versatile equipment —in 
high school, business school, or 
“after 5” classes at the office. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Tue Mimeocrapy Company, Ltp., Toronto 


Maxy things have been made 
obsolete in the years between 
two wars. The “Handie-talkie” 
radio has replaced the old-style 
field telephone. Airplane gaso- 
line tanks are now “‘self-sealing” 
if punctured. The army mule is 
motorized. 

But the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor’s tour of duty with the armed 
forces remains unbroken. It 
rolled out the orders for the bat- 
tle that broke the Huns at 
Chateau-Thierry ...a soldier 
in brogans and leggings grinned 
and spun that handle faster when 
he read the “‘cease fire” order on 


November 11, 1918, 





COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 




































































REHABILITATION AT WORK 
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Ecuadorean Project as Pattern for Rebuilding of Devastated Areas 


First fruits of this country’s initial ef- 
fort to reconstruct a war-torn area are 
becoming apparent. The area is the Ecua- 
dorean province of El Oro, which was dev- 
astated in the border dispute between 
Peru and Ecuador in 1941. 

Last year the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs launched a program to 
return 40,000 refugees to their homes and 
to provide them with the means of earn- 
ing a living. A fund of $500,000 was ap- 
propriated. The program immediately 
went beyond simple postwar relief and 
now proposes to restore a measure of pros- 
perity to the province. 

During the year a large-scale health and 
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sanitation project has gone forward. Wa- 
ter systems, sewage and garbage-disposal 
plants, drainage and hospitals 
have been built or are being constructed. 
The hospital at Machala, capital of the 
province, is being developed as a training 
center for physicians, surgeons and nurses. 


systems 


Beginnings also have been made to 
wean the province from its dependence on 
cocoa, although the cocoa crop this year is 
reported to be good. A record rice crop 
now is being harvested, and cattle, hogs 
and poultry have been brought in. Some 
land is being planted in tobacco and coffee, 
and foundations have been laid for fiber, 
vegetable oil and balsa wood industries. 

Trails are being blazed into the interior 
to assist gatherers of wild rubber, who 
have been provided with machetes upon 
pay for them with 15 
pounds of crude rubber. Small loans ad- 
vanced to farmers are beginning to be re- 
paid, also in kind. A small brick plant, an 
ice industry and a fishing industry are 
being financed. Roads are being built to 
enable farmers to bring crops to market. 

Altogether, U.S. officials are encouraged 
over the results of the experiment. 


an agreement to 


The El Oro project is being tied in with a 
long-term development program for the 
country, backed by the Ecuadorean De- 
velopment Corp., which is operated with 
a $5,000,000 credit advanced by the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank. In general, the 
goal is to give the province and the coun- 
try a better-balanced agriculture, small 
local industries and a more healthy popu- 
lation. When U.S. and Ecuadorean health 
experts first entered the province, 80 per 
cent of the inhabitants were diseased. 

The program is being viewed further as 
a possible pattern for other postwar re- 
habilitation projects that may have to be 
undertaken in North Africa, the Balkans 
and China. 


Brazil. Out of the war, Brazil expects 
to emerge as a thriving Latin-American 
power. The shipping shortage already has 
given a hearty boost to domestic indus- 
tries, such as textiles, leather, glass and 
cement. Now, Brazilians are planning 
against any postwar tendencies to retard 
that development. 

The Volta Redonda steel plant is expect- 
ed to be in full operation by 1945, bring- 
ing the country’s steel production to 
500,000 tons a year. Water-power devel- 
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opment and an aluminum industry are 
being projected and a domestic airplane 
industry is starting. Highways and _ air. 
Ways are expanding toward the interior to 
tap markets in Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Now steps are being taken toward form- 
ing an Amazon trading bloc, with Brazil 
in the dominant position. Economic un- 
derstandings already have been made with 
Uruguay and Paraguay and an agreement 
has been signed with Bolivia. One purpose 
of these moves is to provide a postwar 
market for Brazilian industrial products, 

An economic clash could develop with 
Argentina, which, hitherto, has regarded 
Paraguay and Uruguay as virtual Argen- 
tine provinces. 


Canada. The machinery of Canada’s 
national service law is beginning to turn. 
The Minister of Labor has issued an order 
barring the continued employment, with- 
out special permits, of able-bodied men 
in certain nonessential industries. The 
order affects married and single men be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26, and separated 
or divorced men between 27 and 41. 

The order cites these industries as non- 
essential: taverns; liquor, wine, beer, con- 
fectionery, tobacco, books and stationery 
stores; barber shops and beauty parlors; 
retail and wholesale florists; service sta- 
tions; retail motor dealers and retail sport- 
ing goods and music stores. 

In addition, the order applies to waiters, 
taxi drivers, elevator operators, bell boys, 
domestic servants, entertainers, employes 
of dyeing and cleaning establishments 
(but not laundries) , shoe shiners and pro 
fessional guides. 

Men in these occupations or industries 
now are required to apply to their Em 
ployment and Selective Service offices for 
essential work. If no work is available, 
special permits will be issued to allow 
them to remain in their present jobs. 

Chief beneficiaries of the man-power 
mobilization are expected to be Canadian 
farm operators, who have had trouble hit- 
ing hands. Single persons assigned to 
farms must be paid a minimum of $404 
month and board. Workers assigned to 
any job, however, must be paid the high- 
est going rates for their services. For the 
time being, the Ministry does not plan to 
order married men, or single men with 
dependents, to take jobs that require 4 
change of residence. 
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DOING TWO VITAL WAR JOBS... . RUSTLESS is proud that it 
has the facilities and the “‘know-how”’ to do two war jobs of singular importance. 


First, we are producing more Stainless Steels than any other plant in the nation. 


S That is because we are the only plant whose entire resources are devoted to 

making this one, vital, strategic material and nothing else. Already Stainless 
re Steel’s exceptional properties of high tensile strength and remarkable resistance 
ne to corrosion by heat, acid and rust have made it a must in the production of the 
ir- most vital war equipment. 


to Second, the unique RUSTLESS processes are conserving two metals that are 


critically scarce. These metals . . . Chromium and electrolytic Nickel . . . are 
a essential, not only for the manufacture of Stainless Steel but for many other 
=. war requirements as well. RUSTLESS has largely “by-passed” their use by the 
ith discovery of ways to achieve equal results through the use direct in the furnace 
ent of ores and through the recovery of stainless steel scrap, both of which are in 
ose ample supply. 


var Thus, RUSTLESS is both Serving and Conserving; two jobs that we will con- 
cts. 
“ith 
ded 


en- 


tinue to do with all our might and with all our resources throughout the war 





and in preparation for the peace to come. 
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To Attorney General Francis Biddle 
goes the job of interpreting the wartime 
antistrike law, a law that the Roosevelt 
Administration did not want. Mr. Biddle, 
however, made a slow start on that task. 
For days after the measure was enacted— 
over President Roosevelt’s veto—thousands 
of coal miners stayed out on strike. And 
nothing was done under the measure to 
force them back into the pits. 

Mr. Biddle is a quietly embattled liberal 
who always has been on good terms with 
labor. In his case, in fact, the passage of 
the bill came as the fulfillment of a friendly 
warning that he gave the unions a year ago. 
Labor, he said then, must assume respon- 
sibility, must foster public confidence, or 
wartime pressures will sweep away the ex- 
tensive gains that labor scored under the 
New Deal. 

Labor questions are hardly new to Mr. 
Biddle. He once was chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. That gave 
him his first close contact with the unions 
and their leaders. Mr. Biddle made many 
friends among them. Labor thought he did 
an excellent job in that office. 

In many ways, Mr. Biddle’s career par- 
allels that of the President. He is one of 
the famous and wealthy Philadelphia Bid- 





otf the Week 
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dles, was educated at the exclusive Groton 
School and went on to Harvard. Like the 
President, Mr. Biddle picked up along the 
way a now deeply ingrained liberalism. One 
circumstance which confirmed his trend in 
that direction was a year spent as secre- 
tary to the late Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. A close friend, but not a 
protege, of Justice Felix Frankfurter, Mr. 
Biddle came into the New Deal at Mr. 
Frankfurter’s suggestion. 

The war brought Mr. Biddle many prob- 
lems. Enemy alien activities had to be re- 
strained, publications — sup- 
pressed, and, meanwhile, he got into.trou- 
ble with critics of the Administration 
through a speech to fellow New Dealers 
urging a “political fight” for liberalism re- 
gardless of the war. 

Mr. Biddle’s view is that the success of 
the New Deal was due to the fact that it 
was “not just a group of theorists or lib- 
erals, but a political party tied up with 
the labor movement under an able political 
leader.” The “political trench” must be 
held throughout the war, he says, because 
“the opposition is going to fight, whevher 
you do or not.” 


subversive 
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Connoisseurs, and those who turn to fine 


Scotch whisky on special occasions, know 
well the reason for Teacher’s popularity... 


} 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








Judge Marvin Jones is the new Wy 
Food Administrator and heir apparent ty 
a big share of Washington’s abundan} 
home-front troubles. Judge Jones bring 
to his job a number of qualities that the 
Roosevelt Administration believes yi 
prove particularly valuable in helping t 
solve present problems. 

In the first place, he is, by long politica 
training, a party man. As such, he will car. 
ry out Administration food policy without 
asking too many questions and will not bk 
worried by the conflict of authority that 
has bothered others. Judge Jones is self. 
effacing, and so will not insist upon for. 
mulating those policies himself. He habitual. 
ly avoids personal publicity, and, conse. 
quently, will keep his troubles to himself 
and out of the newspapers. And he knovw; 
American agriculture. 

Judge Jones also knows the ins and outs 
of the present difficult situation. He wa 
looking on from the inside as troubles de. 
veloped and culminated in the resignation 
of his predecessor, Chester C. Davis. From 
January on, he served as a special adviser 
to James F. Byrnes, former Economie 
Stabilizer and now War Mobilization Dj. 
rector. The congressional farm bloc thought 
that that gave it a friend at court, be 
cause Judge Jones was strongly oppose 
to the food subsidy program. But, when tk 
Administration decided to use subsidies 
Judge Jones, the party man, dropped his 
objections and went along. For that reason, 
the farm bloc opposed his new appoint: 
ment. 

Judge Jones learned about agricultur 
in general as a member of that bloc. Ke 
spent 20 years in Congress, the last nine 
as chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee and chief spokesman for the 
New Deal farm program. Before that he 
had been a farmer and had become con- 
fortably well-to-do as a wheat and cattk 
grower and a trader in wheat and cattk 
land in the Texas Panhandle. From Con- 
gress his next step was to the Court of 
Claims. 

Judge Jones was in the headlines recent- 
ly as chairman of the international fool 
conference at Hot Springs, Va. He had a 
uncomfortable time at first because Pres- 
dent Roosevelt had barred the press from 
more than an occasional look-in, and cor- 
respondents on the scene were much dis 
eruntled. 

Judge Jones finally managed to put 
relations with the press on a_ cordidl 
basis, and the correspondents felt that, i 
the case of the President’s press ban, Judge 
Jones was simply stewing in water that he 
had not heated. 

By the looks of things, a similar situation 
may lie ahead for Judge Jones in his new 


office. 
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WEBSTER ™ ELECTRIC 


NEW 


The eyes of the world will be watching when 
American industry turns once more to produc- 
tion for peace—when we produce again all the 
comforts and conveniences of life that must be 
spread ever more widely for the security of all. 


Today we are engaging all our energies in pro- 
duction for war, achieving a volume and speed 
of accomplishment that could only be possible 
in a country free of regimentation. 


But industry is marching ahead to a future 
when the tremendous upsurge in scientific de- 
velopment that has come through the war effort 
will be utilized in the building of thousands of 
new products for our convenience and pleasure. 


Developments in radiotelephony will open up 
new possibilities in communication. Improve- 
ments in television will bring dramatic per- 
formances and sports events into the home, or 
operations at any point of the factory into the 
office of the factory manager. Thermal radio 





FOR OLD 


may find startling new applications from heat- 
ing the home to cooking a roast at the table. 


Here at Webster Electric for more than thirty 
years all our experience has lain in those very 
fields in which the greatest development will 
come —the fields of electronics, electricity, hy- 
draulics and mechanics. Here we are planning 
for that day when we can turn our knowledge 
and skill, greatly increased through our own 
production for war, to producing once more 
for peace. 


And we at Webster Electric are proud that we 
are going to have a part in that great future that 
will open up under the direction of American 
industry. 








Buy all the War Bonds you can. Save rubber, gas, 
scrap. Support the war economy to win a better day. 








WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, 
New York City. Cable Address: ""ARLAB”, New York City 


— 


PWibstir] 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








es Teletalk intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulation of fuel oil; 


This 
smoll wansferness and other small electrical devices. It is in an excellent position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechonical design. 











Speed on Sub-Assembly 
At every step in plane production, from plans 
to final “gas and go,” “‘See-ability,” through 
better lighting, helps save time and materials. 
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helps make them 
in the world’s 
hest-lighted plants 


TODAY, the speed of the nation’s aircraft pro- 
duction is amazing even ourselves. In this 
efort, ““See-ability” is playing an important 
part. For through better lighting, men and 
women are working to closer limits, working 
with less fatigue, turning out better planes 
faster. All this calls for millions of Westing- 
house Mazda Lamps, cuts deeper into the na- 
tion’s supplies of nickel, copper, tungsten. 
That is why in plants everywhere, it is neces- 
sary that each lamp be made to provide the 
utmost in ‘“‘See-ability.” 


How to Get More out of your Lamps 
(t)Keep lamps and fixtures clean; (2) properly 
position all lighting; (3) check entire system. 
for additional suggestions see the new, illus- 
trated 16-page brochure, “‘See-ability for In- 
door Eyes,” prepared by Westinghouse. Write 
for your copy today. Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR GREATER ‘“‘SEE-ABILITY**® 
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If you stop one happy-looking pipe- 
smoker after another, and ask what’s 
the tobacco that gives them such 
bliss, chances are they’ll all say: 
“Briggs.’”’ Good reason, too! For 
Briggs is cask-mellowed for years— 
longer than many costly blends 
—and every slow month adds to its 
rich, tender flavor. But don’t just 
sniff that heavenly aroma enviously 
—treat yourself to Briggs today! 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on the same fast 
prewar schedule. But wartime trans- 
portation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery of 
your United States News means that 
your area has been thus affected. In- 
sofar as possible, however, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome local 
difficulties. 


The United States News 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 110 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 16. 1943, tor 
the quarter ending June 30, 1943. 
equal to 2°% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on July 15. 
1943. to shareholders of record at 12:00 
o'clock noon. Pacific War Time, on 
June 30, 1943 The Transfer Books 


will not be closed 
E J. Becxertt, Treasure: 


San Francisco Calitorma 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 


ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








THOUGHTS HAVE W/NGS 






YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe J.T.P. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 











“The Yeas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epriror’s Nore: Brief letters of com, 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Crisis on Home Front 

Sir:—I wonder if you can be of hey 
to me with a problem of ours. My wif 
expects our second baby in August. Fy 
two or three months now she has bee 
getting together the layette. Among othe 
things, she is unable to buy diapers, safety 
pins, and other infant apparel either loca). 
ly, or in Lexington, Ky., or from the maj. 
order houses. 

The papers record a record “baby croy’ 
this year. They report that some baby ew. 
riages will be made, but no diapers. Wha 
do the New Dealers expect us to do wit) 
our babies without diapers and pins with 
which to fasten same? 

We can do without lots of things, bu 
how can a baby do without diapers? | 
there anybody in Washington who is ip- 
terested in baby problems? If so, to whom 
should I address our complaint? 


Pikeville, Ky. L.BR 


A Farm for Every Soldier? 


Sir:—The “Fulbright resolution” seem: 
to be taking definite shape to insure peace 
to the world after the war. At any rate, 
it is time to consider what should be don 
after the fight. We know that there wil 
be millions, now on the fighting fronts, 
who will be returning home without jobs 
Millions who now have defense jobs wil 
be seeking new employment. In order to 
avoid a catastrophe, we should do some 
home planning. I think Henry Ford struck 
a keynote last year when he said we should 
provide a farm for each soldier when he 
returns from the front? Not more than 160 
acres for any one man and not less than 2%. 


Batesville, Ark. T.A.G. 


* * + 


Waste of Gasoline 


Sir:—I note frequently in the issues of 
your magazine items concerning conserva 
tion of gasoline, fuel oil, ete. It would seem 
to me that some steps should be taken to 
stop the willful and fearful waste of gaso- 
line by motor trucks whose drivers per- 
sistently and consistently, it seems, permit 
the motors of their trucks to run (at idling 
speed) through any period that they are 
compelled to wait for unloading or loading 
or at ferry terminals and bridges. 


Penn’s Grove, N. J. R. F. Was 
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CHRYSLER 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO 


‘ / 
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COLD “TIGERS MILK” 
FOR HIGH-SPEED CUTTING! 
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R Coolants and cutting compounds... often dubbed “tiger’s milk” in machine 
a 


shops... are mighty important in high-speed machining. These liquids dissipate 
the heat of friction, thus reducing rejections and increasing tool life. 





Chrysler Airtemp machine tool refrigeration keeps coolants at the desired tem- 
perature, allowing the machine work to continue at a rapid wartime pace. 
HAGIAL COMPRESSOR Airtemp temperature and humidity control speeds war production of aircraft 
engines, precision optics, plastics, shells, rubber, aluminum parts, plane sections, aircraft 
instruments, gauge blocks, munitions and many other tools of war. 


Many military and industrial applications of temperature and humidity control are portrayed 
in a new booklet, “Chrysler Airtemp At War”. Send for your copy ... it may suggest profitable, 
new production aids for your plant. 


Precision Assembly 





CHRYSLER-AIRTEMP 
Dayton, Ohio 











Address 
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| Please send me, without obligation, 
. | “Chrysler Airtemp at War”. 
| Name 

| Firm 
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Plan for ‘Abundance’ of Meat. . . Antistrike Bill Veto 
A Political Asset? ... Mr. Wallace vs. Mr. Byrnes 


Harry Hopkins broke with other 
members of the White House group 
to side with Bernard Baruch and 
Postmaster General Frank Walker in 
urging that a way be found to keep 
Chester Davis as Food Administrator. 
Mr. Hopkins is a fellow alumnus of 
Mr. Davis from Grinnell College, in 
Iowa, but that did not sway Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


= & 8 


Food planners always have an ace up 
their sleeves in the immense livestock 
supplies in this country. At the right 
time they can devise policies to force 
liquidation of part of this livestock, 
thereby creating an impression of 
abundance as the number of live ani- 
mals is reduced. Germany worked 
that method successfully in Europe. 


xk 


Marvin Jones, as Food Administrator, 
will follow White House wishes on 
policy very closely. Judge Jones, be- 
fore taking the job, was an assistant, 
first, to Justice Byrnes and then to 
Judge Vinson as Economic Stabilizer. 


xk 


The President now doesn’t think so 
well of the idea he had of trying to 
placate Congress by appointing for- 
mer members of Congress to key jobs. 
Some of the Administration’s worst 
internal fights have followed closely 
on an application of this policy. 


xx 


Henry Wallace and Jesse Jones are 
not the only high officials who dis- 
covered that the President’s executive 
orders did not clearly stake out 
spheres of authority and responsibil- 
ity, or provide any means for adjust- 
ing conflicts in overlapping authority. 
The clash between the Vice President 
and the head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. is only one of many 
tracing to the same cause. 


x «ek 


High officials have been saying for 
years that the last man to see the 
President is the man who gets an 
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executive order that appears to give 
him any power he asks. The result is 
a competition for the privilege of being 
the last man to get the President to 
sign an order delegating part of his 
vast authority. The trouble starts when 
one Official’s authority turns out to 
cut across the authority of another. 


S & @ 


Henry Morgenthau has the honor of 
being the first Cabinet officer to get 
from Mr. Roosevelt the assurance 
that he is No. 1 man in any dispute 
with James F. Byrnes or Fred M. Vin- 
son. Mr. Morgenthau retains his 
power to shape tax and financing 
policy without interference from the 
offices of War Mobilization or of 
Economic Stabilization. 


: & @ 


Members of the New Deal group are 
saying privately that Mr. Roosevelt 
benefited politically from his veto of 
the Antistrike Act passed by Con- 
gress. They insist that this veto sealed 
the bond between Mr. Roosevelt and 
labor and that the fact that Congress 
then overrode the veto gave the coun- 
try an antistrike law anyway. 


x * * 


The official U. S. attitude toward Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle is made even more 
cool by de Gaulle’s insistence on the 
removal of Gen. Pierre Boisson as 
Governor of French West Africa. Gen- 
eral Boisson was in high favor with 
U.S. military and State Department 
officials as a strong administrator. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin is continuing to be non- 
committal in his attitude toward sug- 
gestions for a meeting with President 
Roosevelt, maybe in Siberia. 


x * 


President Roosevelt in recent months 
has been slow to accept some of the 
recommendations of his Joint Chiefs 
of Staff where those recommendations 
have affected the power of civilian 
officials with close White House con- 
nections. 








The latest inside argument concerns 
the question of who really is more im. 
portant, this country’s elected Vice 
President, who is Henry Wallace, o 
its ‘““Assistant President,” who is Jus. 
tice Byrnes. The Assistant Presiden 
appears to have directed the Vic 
President to come to the office of the 
Assistant President for a conference 
which seems to make Justice Byrne 
the boss. 


x * * 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilize 
acted on a tip from the Presiden 
when he gave the decision to Henry 
Wallace in his argument with Jess 
Jones over use of funds from M 
Jones’s RFC to finance Mr. Wal. 
lace’s BEW. Mr. Wallace also go 
from Congress all of the money that 
the Budget Bureau allowed him, 
which is something of a record in 
this session. 


x * * 


Mr. Jones was surprised to lean 
that Board of Economic Warfare d- 
ficials had been engaged for mor 
than a year in gathering with car 
every bit of evidence that suggested 
that the RFC might be slow in actin 
on its request for funds with which to 
carry out projects abroad. 


xk * 


Strictly military considerations at 
governing this country’s relations with 
the French Generals de Gaulle ani 
Giraud. American military com 
manders on the ground have co-op 
erated with Giraud from the very it: 
ception of the African offensive ani 
prefer not to have anything interfer 
with that co-operation so long 
military operations are under way 
The politics of the situation is ve) 
secondary. 
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Some members of the Administratio 
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want various agencies to agree oné 
definite Government attitude agaits 
international cartels in the pos 
world. The issue is becoming t 
subject of much inside argument. 
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Greens Committee, lo4a 


America makes the best of everything! , SCHENLEY 
There’s more gardening and less golf these days. There's a 
more alcohol for war use, tov, because Schenley and {_- f ROYAL RESERVE 


other distilleries are on war work exclusively. The whis- ' —y, " @LENDED WHISKEY | 


key available for Royal Reserve was distilled in peace 


; 


. > ° ° . . j efo inc P onds 
time. Use it sparingly ... and enjoy it that much longer. Before Anything Else, Buy War Bonds 


. 


Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, The straight whiskies in this produc t are 6 or more vears old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutr il 


spirits, 23% straight whiskey. 6 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City N. ¥ 











The favorite cigarette 
with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard is Camel 


(Based on actual sales records in 


Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


ww 
The T zone" 


‘f How long since you've 
9 smoked a Camel? Give 


— 
them a try today. Com- 


\ } ~~ 
Ms pare them critically... 
a for taste... for your 
throat...for your 
“T-Zone.” That's the 
proving ground of any cigarette. On the 
basis of the experience of millions of 
smokers, we believe you'll like the extra 
flavor that Camel's costlier tobaccos give. 
We believe your throat will confirm the 
findings of other Camel smokers. So try 


Camels, See if they don’t suit your’ T-Zone.” 


It’s one of the toughest 
battles on the home 
front—the laying of the 
giant pipe-lines that are 
hurrying precious oil 
from well to seaboard 
.-. and beyond 


THEY CALL IT THE “BIG INCH,” this 
24-inch life-line to the front line. And all 
along the line—with Odis Hare (at the con- 
trols of the giant ditcher, left)...with pipe 
spacer Earl Baker and welder “Abe” Willis 
(below)...the cigarette is Camel. 


fa 


, me. 
FOR MY THROAT a 
AND MY TASTE, THERE'S —— in 
a e en Foreman A. G, 
ONLY ONE CIGARETTE Hobson (left) talks about 
“taste” and “throat”—and 
when the man in uniform 
with him says: “Camels suit 
me to a “T’”—there’s a tip 
in their words for you. Try 
Camels yourself —let your 
own throat and taste decide 
for themselves. 


I'VE SMOKED 
CAMELS FOR YEARS. 
THEY SUIT ME 


“ & 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salen 
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